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HIS  EXCELLENCY  GENERAL  ABELARDO  L.  RODRltU’EZ,  PRESIDENT  OF 

MEXICO 


Elected  by  the  Mexican  Congress  September  4,  H)32,  to  fill  the  iinexi)ired  term  of  President 
Ortiz  Rubio  ending  November  30.  1934. 


VoL.  LXVI  DECEMBER,  1932  No.  12 


GENERAL  ABELARDO  L.  RODRIGUEZ, 
PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

General  Abelardo  L.  Rodriguez,  President  of  Mexico,  is  one  of 
Lthe  youngest  men  to  have  held  that  important  office.  He  was 
horn  on  May  12,  1889,  in  San  Jose  de  Guaymas,  Sonora,  his  parents 
being  Nicolas  Rodriguez  and  Petra  Lujan  de  Rodriguez.  Since  his 
father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Nogales,  in  the  same  state, 
it  was  there  that  the  young  Rodriguez  attended  school  and  engaged 
in  business  until  he  entered  the  Revolutionary  Army  in  1913.  His 
rise  to  his  present  rank  of  General  of  Division — the  highest  in  the 
army — was  the  due  recognition,  step  by  step,  of  his  military  ability 
and  valor  in  the  field.  He  fought  in  the  bravest  regiments  of  Sonora 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  La  Trinidad.  As  commanding 
officer  of  an  expedition  to  I^ower  California  he  won  further  military 
repute.  As  a  result,  he  was  holding  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  War 
and  Marine  when  he  was  elected  President  by  Congress  on  September 
4,  1932,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term,  ending  November  30,  1934,  of 
President  Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio,  resigned. 

From  1924  to  1929  General  Rodriguez  was  Governor  of  Northern 
D)wer  California.  His  administration  of  this  office  brought  him  well- 
deserved  praise  from  Mexicans  and  foreigners  alike,  because  of  his 
successful  efforts  to  promote  industry  and  agriculture,  construct  high¬ 
ways,  sanitate  and  improve  towns,  build  and  maintain  schools,  and 
rehabilitate  public  finances — all  measures  which  converted  that  Terri¬ 
tory’  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  sections  of  the  country. 
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General  Rodrijjuez  entered  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  1931  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine,  but 
not  long  after  became  Secretary  of  Industiy^  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
In  this  capacity  be  worked  enei^etically  for  industrial  development 
in  harmony  with  the  rights  of  both  labor  and  capital.  From  this 
cabinet  post  he  passed  to  that  of  War  and  Marine,  and  thence,  as  has 
been  said,  to  the  Presidency. 

He  has  outlined  the  main  objectives  of  his  program  as  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a  stable  government  and  the  union  of  all  Mexicans 
in  productive  labor  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of  their  country. 


LITTLE  MEXICO  NOTE 

By  Thea  Goldschmidt 

Between  the  houses  of  Jose  Garcia  and  Pedro  Mendoza  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  lies  a  strip  of  ground,  12  feet  long  and  24  feet 
wide,  which  belongs  to  Jose.  It  is  a  barren  bit  of  ground,  beaten 
hard  by  many  generations  of  footsteps  and  many  footsteps  to  the 
generation.  To-night  it  is  a  festive  little  spot.  On  either  side  is  a 
row  of  benches,  supplemented  here  and  there  by  kitchen  chairs. 
Already  the  rows  are  filled  with  placid  Mexican  women,  holding  their 
babies  on  their  ample  laps  and  gazing  about  them  with  an  incurious 
expression.  The  men  stand  about  in  clusters  of  twos  and  threes, 
their  teeth  flashing  in  the  light  of  the  smoky  kerosene  lamps  in  keen 
appreciation  of  some  witticism.  Children  line  the  fences  and  roost 
upon  the  chicken  coops  and  woodpiles,  and  from  the  darkened  win¬ 
dows  of  Jose’s  house  his  numerous  progeny  peer  into  the  lighted  yard. 
Jos6  and  his  wife,  however,  are  busily  arranging  last-minute  details 
and  exchanging  greetings  with  their  friends  and  neighbors.  Los 
Fastores,  that  hybrid  Spanish-Indian,  medieval,  and  contemporary 
mixture  of  a  passion  play,  is  about  to  commence. 

No  definite  time,  however,  can  be  set  for  its  beginning,  for  who  can 
say  but  that  Juan,  who  is  to  play  the  part  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
had  a  bit  too  much  tequila  to-night  (it  being  Christmas,  after  all),  or 
that  .;Vntonio,  the  director,  prompter,  and  hermit,  is  detained  at  his 
fruit  stand?  Neither  can  one  predict  how  long  this  show  will  last. 
Perhaps  the  actors  are  tired  and  decide  to  stop  at  10.30,  or  they  may 
feel  fresh  and  continue  until  3.  The  play  itself  is  rather  elastic  in 
this  respect;  the  songs  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  or  some  of 
the  verses  may  be  cut  to  shorten  them.  Ritual  can  be  sacrificed  to 
suit  the  temperaments  of  the  players. 

Los  Pastores  is  drama  in  its  crudest  form.  There  are  no  curtains 
and  no  “props,”  and  the  setting  is  almost  Elizabethan  in  its  simplicity. 
Perhaps  its  first  setting,  when  it  was  introduced  to  the  Me.xicans  by 
the  Spanish  monks,  was  in  the  church,  but  now  it  has  migrated  to  the 
privacy  of  just  such  a  yard  as  that  which  belongs  to  Jose.  Through¬ 
out  the  Christmas  season,  from  Christmas  until  Candlemas  (February 
2),  the  little  band  of  players  goes  about  to  various  homes,  presenting 
Los  Pastores.  There  is  a  curious  uniformity  in  the  back  yards  in 
“Mexican  town.”  Ordinarily  they  are  merely  dull  rectangles,  useful 
for  hanging  out  clothes,  but  at  Christmas  time  they  serve  adequately 
for  a  runway,  up  and  down  which  the  actors  may  tramp,  singing  out 
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their  lines  in  fluent  Spanish,  with  the  rare  lapses  in  memory  (piickly 
checked  by  their  alert  prompter. 

The  strip  of  fjround  is  bright  to-night.  At  one  end  is  an  altar,  a 
rude  wooden  structure  of  graduated  steps,  covered  with  black  sateen. 
It  has  a  high  back  wall  and  a  canopy,  both  of  which  are  draped  in 
black.  This  is  the  background  for  the  nacimiento,  or  manger  scene. 
I’pon  the  various  steps  Jose  and  his  wife  have  placed  those  objects 
they  hold  most  dear  and  consider  most  beautiful:  Christmas  cards, 
tinsel,  a  pincushion  in  a  golden  slipper,  a  small  statue  of  Buddha,  and 
statues  of  the  patron  saints  of  every  member  of  the  family.  The  Star 
of  Bethlehem  twinkles  at  the  top,  and  from  the  canopy  hang  streamers 
of  green  crepe  jiajier  and  dangling  paper  roses — an  anomaly  perhaps, 
but  what  of  it?  In  the  very  center  of  the  lowest  step,  below  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  lies  the  Child  Jesus  (a  life-sized  baby  doll)  on  a 
platter  of  gaudy  C'hristmas  candies.  This  modern  version  of  the 
scene  of  the  nativity  is  sujiplemented  by  small  plaster  figures  of 
cows,  sheep,  and  donkeys,  of  sizes  entirely  disproportionate  to  the 
human  figures.  It  is  considered  a  handsome  tiaclmienio,  and  murmurs 
of  “Que  bonito!”  come  to  Jose’s  ears.  Opposite  the  nacimiento,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  rectangle,  is  a  tent  with  lurid  scenes  painted  upon 
it,  scenes  showing  volcanoes  spurting  fire  and  brimstone  and  devils 
waving  3-pronged  pitchforks.  Later  the  emergence  of  devils  from  the 
canvas  flap  will  suhstantiate  the  belief  that  this  is  a  veritable  and 
orthodo.x  hell.  Before  it,  partly  for  warmth  and  partly  to  carr>’  fur¬ 
ther  the  realism,  is  a  small  and  struggling  Ixmfire,  which  is  replenished 
from  time  to  time  by  one  of  the  spectators,  alt  of  whom  seem  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  play  with  a  great  deal  of  informality. 

We,  as  visitors,  are  treated  with  friendliness  and  are  allowed  to  pre¬ 
empt  two  spaces  on  the  already  crowded  bench.  After  that  we  are 
forgotten.  It  is  a  clear,  cold  night.  The  ground  is  chilled,  and  the 
wind  whips  around  the  corner  of  the  house  and  into  the  napes  of  our 
necks.  The  pro.ximity  of  a  plump,  brown  senora  is  a  comfort  in  such 
weather,  although  her  baby  occasionally  sprawls  into  my  lap  and  is 
charmingly  retrieved  by  her  mother  with  smiles  and  apologies.  I 
look  across  at  the  row  of  diverse  faces — old  and  wrinkled  women  with 
toothless  grins,  smooth-skinned  young  girls,  mantilla-covered  heads, 
and  the  flashing  eyes  and  painted  cheeks  of  an  Americanized  flapper. 
And  there  are  fat  old  men,  slim  dashing  young  ones,  men  with  grizzled 
beards,  and  others  with  neat  mustaches.  Comple.xions  shade  from 
cream  t(>  bronze.  Everywhere,  without  exception,  there  is  color— a 
gay  dress,  a  bandana  handkerchief  wound  about  a  young  man’s  throat, 
a  scarf,  jagged  with  brilliance. 

Suddenly,  without  any  preliminaries,  for  there  is  no  curtain  to  be 
raised  and  there  are  no  lights  to  be  lowered,  a  little  girl  in  a  stiff  white 
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dress,  white  slippers,  and  white  cotton  stockings  begins  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  runway  between  the  nacimietdo  and  the  tent  which  is 
Hell.  The  crepe  paper  wings  on  her  shoulders  flap  dismally  as  she 
recites  the  long  verse  in  her  soft  monotone  and  punctuates  it  with 
awkward  gestures.  When  she  is  through  she  steps  aside,  and,  just 
as  casually,  there  appears  a  group  of  shepherds,  resplendent  in  pink 
coats  with  tinsel  or  silver  braid  trimmings,  a  headed  satchel  slung 
across  the  shoulder  by  a  broad  red  ribbon;  each  one  is  carrying  a 
richly  ornamented  staff,  which  jangles  ^\•ith  numerous  tiny  bells. 
Most  of  these  are  young  men;  they  shuflle  to  their  places  with  painful 
self-consciousness  and  grin  feebly  when  their  friends  wink  or  smile  at 
them.  As  they  arrange  themselves,  they  drone  out  an  endless  song, 
which  thev  will  repeat  again  and  again  throughout  the  evening.  The 
words  may  change,  but  the  tune  is  always  the  same.  Behind  them 
prances  the  hermit,  the  comic  relief,  who  wears  a  long  gray  robe 
festooned  with  moss,  carries  a  rosary  made  of  spools,  and  has  the 
mask  of  an  old  man.  This  is  really  Antonio,  and,  as  everyone  has 
penetrated  his  disguise,  he  is  greeted  with  cheers  and  jokes,  for  he  is 
very  popidar.  He  acknowledges  these  by  growling  and  shaking  his 
staff. 

Last  of  all  come  the  devils,  seven  of  them,  each  more  imposing  than 
the  last.  All  but  Lucifer  are  dressed  in  black,  with  sequins,  beads, 
and  mirrors  sewed  upon  their  mantles.  These  catch  the  light  and 
send  back  a  thousand  lights  in  return.  Lucifer  wears  a  suit  and  cloak 
of  brilliant  red,  a  convincing  forked  tail  appearing  from  the  latter. 
These  devils  clank  and  flash  their  swords  and  speak  in  hollow  muffled 
tones  from  behind  their  masks,  whieh  represent  the  grotesque  heads 
of  wolves  and  bears,  as  well  as  of  imaginary  monsters.  Each  devil 
dashes  out  with  a  Christmas  sparkler  flaming  from  his  eap,  a  modern 
accessory  to  an  ancient  custom.  Their  entry  is  so  precipitate  that  the 
women  gasp  and  shrink  baek,  and  somewhere  along  the  line  a  baby 
begins  to  cry. 

Los  Pastores  is  an  interminable  performance.  The  endurance  of 
the  audience  must  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  actor.  At  last  there  is  a 
lapse,  the  spectator  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief,  thinks  the  performance  is 
ended,  and  then  realizes  that  this  is  just  a  pause  for  breath.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  battles  between  Good  and  Evil,  each  struggling  for 
the  soul  of  the  Christ  Child  who  was  born  that  day.  These  are 
accompanied  by  the  clanking  of  tin  swords  and  a  breathless  harangue 
in  Spanish  verse.  The  shepherds  sing  endless  songs,  jingling  at  the 
same  time  the  bells  that  hang  from  their  overdecorated  crooks.  One 
of  them,  Bartolo,  refuses  to  go  farther  on  the  pilgrimage  to  worship 
the  Child.  He  says  that  he  is  tired,  that  he  wants  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
finally  he  spreads  his  blanket  on  the  ground  and  lies  down  like  a 
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willful  child.  His  friends  cajole,  threaten,  bribe.  One  of  them,  Tulio, 
pleads  with  him:  “Bartolo,  come  look  on  Him  with  eyes  of  love,” 
and  Bartolo  answers  testily,  “If  thou’rt  so  amxious,  bring  Him  here.” 
At  last  he  is  won  around,  however,  and  resumes  the  journey,  singing: 

To  Bethlehem  I  take  the  road 
With  joy  my  Lord  to  know; 

I  offer  to  the  Infant  God 

This  lambkin  white  as  snow. 

At  length  the  shepherds  reach  the  nacimiento,  and  after  another 
burst  of  song  each  goes  separately  to  worship  at  the  shrine  and  to 
kiss  the  foot  of  the  baby  doll  that  represents  the  Christ  Child.  The 
devils  are  seen  no  more;  they  have  been  vanquished. 

But  an  Indian  bursts  from  the  tent  in  the  full  regalia  of  warfare. 
The  fringes  of  his  buckskin  jacket  catch  the  rhythm  of  his  dance  and 
sway  with  him  to  a  tune  sawed  from  an  old  violin.  Twice  he  makes  a 
dash  for  the  altar  and  is  driven  back  by  the  shepherds.  The  third 
time  he  reaches  it,  kneels,  and  pays  homage  at  the  shrine.  The 
devils,  the  stubborn  Bartolo,  and  the  savage  Indian  have  all  been 
tamed  by  the  chubby  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  crowd  breaks  up,  not,  however,  to  go  home.  Slowly  each 
spectator,  the  peon  direct  from  Mexico  and  his  almost  American 
cousin,  goes  to  the  altar  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Child.  The  night 
is  growing  colder,  but  there  is  no  hurr^^  Every  face  shows  that  this 
is  a  sacred  pilgrimage,  although  it  takes  but  24  paces.  We  linger  to 
see  Jose  and  his  wife,  their  faces  wreathed  in  smiles,  distribute  candy 
to  the  troupe.  Then,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  the  crowd  filters 
away  and  we  with  it. 

There  is  no  exchange  of  money  here,  no  bartering,  no  collection. 
Every  Christmas,  during  the  entire  season,  this  band  of  Mexican 
performers  goes  about  to  present  Los  Pastores.  Juan  makes  a 
nacimiento,  an  altar  depicting  the  manger  scene,  and  invites  the 
players  to  come.  It  is  an  honor  for  them  to  be  invited  and  he  is 
honored  that  they  have  accepted.  Each  man  provides  his  own 
costume,  and  the  shepherds  even  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  to 
see  who  can  produce  the  finest  staff.  One  has  a  betinseled  water¬ 
melon  of  papier-mache  topping  his  staff,  and  when  he  strikes  it  on 
the  ground,  the  bells  jingle  and  the  watermelon  falls  partly  open, 
disclosing  the  red  heart.  Another,  of  a  more  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  has  fastened  a  dove  on  his  crook.  He  can  manipulate  a  string 
and  the  dove  flaps  its  wings  and  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  flying 
away.  The  shepherds  work  on  these  crooks  for  months,  in  order  to 
make  them  as  magnificent  as  possible. 

Year  after  year  Los  Pastores  is  presented  in  out  of  the  way  corners 
of  San  Antonio.  Only  the  initiated  can  find  it,  but  the  process,  once 
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learned,  is  simple.  You  go  to  the  fruit  stand  of  Antonio,  who  directs 
the  players.  He  will  be  able  to  tell  you  where  it  will  be  given,  or  he 
can  send  you  to  a  third  party  who  is  sure  to  know.  And,  after  wind¬ 
ing  through  the  maze  of  streets  in  Little  Me.xico,  you  stumble  upon 
the  lighted  yard  and  the  crowd,  and  there  is  Los  Pastores.  Antonio 
has  played  the  part  of  the  hermit  for  11  years,  and  he  hopes  that 
when  he  is  too  old  to  continue  his  son  will  be  able  to  take  the  part. 
Antonio  possesses  to  my  knowledge  the  only  copy  of  Los  Pastores  in 
San  Antonio.  It  is  written  down  in  a  dirty,  worn  ledger  which  he 
keeps  on  a  shelf  in  his  fruit  stand.  He  teaches  the  other  players 
their  lines,  and  this  is  the  way  that  it  has  been  handed  down  for 
generations.  It  promises  to  continue,  for  the  Mexicans  never  tire  of 
seeing  it  again  and  again.  There  is  some  danger  from  kindly  old 
ladies  in  conservation  societies,  who  threaten  to  conserve  something 
that  has  already  been  solidly  entrenched  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
So  far  it  has  not  been  commercialized.  It  is  a  labor  of  love,  one  of 
the  few  left  in  the  world. 


SILVER  IN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  EAST* 


By  Herbert  M.  Bratter 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 

The  utilization  of  silver  by  mankind  antedates  civilization.  The 
white  metal  has  played  a  nnique  role  in  the  lives  of  almost  every 
people  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most  cultured.  Like  the  veins 
which  characterize  the  metal  as  it  is  found  in  ore,  the  history  of  silver 
is  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  history  of  great  nations,  assuming 
now  greater  and  now  lesser  importance,  hut  never  ceasing  to  be  present. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  silver  had  a  part  of  utmost 
significance  in  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  Latin  America,  as, 
also,  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  The  deeds  of  brutality 
and  amazing  fortitude  which  that  metal  inspired  are  graven  deep  in 
the  record  of  conquest.  Merely  the  mention  of  such  names  as  Cortes 
and  Pizarro,  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  Potosi,  de  la  Borda,  or  Pachuca  calls 
up  visions  of  wealth  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  witnessed.  Never 
had  the  world  seen  so  much  silver  as  was  brought  by  the  treasure 
fleets  from  Vera  Cruz,  (\irtagena,  Amatique,  Xombre  de  Dios,  and 
Porto  Bello.  The  arrival  of  the  white  metal  in  Spain  put  new  life 
into  the  economy  of  Europe,  made  possible  the  notable  voyages  of 
Magellan,  Vespucci,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and,  indeed,  financed  in  large 
part  the  colonization  of  Latin  America. 

One  hears  fabulous  stories  about  silver  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 
There  is  nothing  mythical  about  the  richness  of  the  mines  of  Potosi 
in  Bolivia.  However,  the  story  of  the  Indian  who  discovered  those 
mines  by  the  accidental  displacement  of  a  shrub  is  probably  just  a 
“story.”  These  mines  were  worked  by  Pizarro  and  his  brother.  An 
interestmg  tale  about  silver  in  Costa  Rica  is  told  by  Del  Mar.  So 
productive  were  the  mines  there  that,  on  the  occasion  when  the 
owner’s  first  child  was  christened,  the  father  laid  a  triple  row  of  silver 
bricks  from  the  palace  to  the  church.  Similar  stories  are  to  be  heard 
in  Me.xico. 

Among  the  several  estimates  available  of  the  silver  production  of 
Latin  America  are  those  of  Soetbeer,  Ix'xis,  and  Haring.  To  anyone 
examining  the  ancient  records  of  the  Spanish  trade  in  treasure,  it 
quickly  becomes  apparent  that  the  various  values  as  given  in  the 
records  can  be  reconciled  with  only  the  greatest  difliculty  and  some 

'  .Anyone  interested  in  a  more  extensive  and  technical  di.scussinn  of  silver  isreferre<l  to  "The  Silver  Mar¬ 
ket,”  Trade  Promotion  .series  No.  139,  by  Herbert  M.  Hratter,  issued  by  the  Vnited  States  Hureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  sold  by  the  (lovernment  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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uncertainty.  Some  very  interesting  researches  in  that  field  were 
published  in  1929  by  Dr.  Earl  J.  Hamilton,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics  (Cambridge). 

To-day  silver  no  longer  means  so  much  to  Europeans  as  it  once  did. 
But,  although  four  full  centuries  have  passed,  the  Americas  still  plaA’ 
the  leading  part  in  the  production  of  silver.  Mexico  is  still  the  world’s 
chief  silver-producing  country,  followed  Iw  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Peru.  From  1493  to  date,  about  36  per  cent  of  all  the  silver 
mined  has  come  from  Me.xico,  21  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  4 
j)er  cent  from  Canada,  and  9  per  cent  froju  Peru.  To  put  the  matter 
in  another  way,  from  the  time  of  (^olumbus  to  the  present,  about  84 
])er  cent  of  the  silver  mined  has  come  from  the  two  Americas;  South 
America  has  yielded  about  23  per  cent  and  North  America  over  61 
per  cent. 

Naturally  there  have  been  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  pro¬ 
ducing  countries.  The  last-century  discoveries  of  important  silver 
mines  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  pushed  the  United 
States  to  a  leading  position,  which  it  held  until  1897.  Since  then, 
with  few  exceptions,  Me.xico  has  maintained  the  first  place.  Hence, 
we  find  that  of  the  248,000,000  fine  ounces  of  silver  mined  in  1930 
42  per  cent  came  from  Mexico,  21  per  cent  from  the  United  States, 
7  per  cent  from  Peru,  75  per  cent  from  all  North  America  and  85  per 
cent  from  both  Americas. 

What  becomes  of  this  silver?  Some  is  used  in  the  arts  and  indus¬ 
tries,  although  relatively  little  is  so  consumed  in  Latin  America. 
Some  is  used  as  subsidiary  currency  in  occidental  countries.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  despite  their  importance 
as  silver  producers,  no  American  country,  not  even  Me.xico,  maintains 
silver  as  the  standard  of  value.  Indeed,  silver  is  to  be  found  as  a  full 
standard  of  value  only  in  China  and  Hong  Kong,  to  which  we  may  add 
perhaps  one  or  two  small  areas  elsewhere,  of  insignificant  standing 
commercially.  The  bulk  of  the  world’s  silver  is  taken  by  the  people 
of  ('hina  and  India,  in  which  countries  the  metal  is  prized  as  a  store 
of  savings.  The  hoarders  of  .\.sia  seem  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  silver  and,  but  for  them,  in  all  likelihood  it  would  have  ceased 
years  ago  to  be  classed  as  a  precious  metal. 

There  is  presented  herewith  a  map  on  which  has  been  indicated 
how  silver  moved  to  market  during  1930.  The  squares  show  the  chief 
mine  production  of  silver;  the  circles  indicate  the  leading  buyers  of 
silver;  and  the  How  lines  indicate  the  movements  from  mine  to  “con¬ 
sumer’’;  and  also  here  and  there  a  return  flow,  such  as  that  from 
India  to  England,  or  the  much  smaller  flow  from  England  to  the 
United  States, 
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The  principal  steps  in  the  marketing  of  silver  are:  The  production 
from  American  mines;  the  refining  of  silver  in  the  New  World, 
especially  in  the  United  States;  the  long-established  bullion  market 
of  lA)ndon,  now  closely  rivaled  by  that  of  New  York;  the  consumption 
of  silver  by  the  industries  and  arts  and  by  the  mints;  and — a  matter 
of  major  importance — the  absorption  of  the  metal  by  Chinese  and 
British  Indians.  All  of  these  steps  have  a  part  in  determining  the 
price  of  silver,  for  silver  is  a  world  commodity,  and  its  price  is  a 
world-wide  price. 

In  recent  years  the  world  price  of  silver  has  experienced  severe 
depreciation.  Thus,  whereas  the  price  per  fine  ounce  rose  from  an 
annual  average  of  56.3  cents  in  1914  to  one  of  112.1  cents  in  1919, 
and — despite  a  severe  decline  the  next  year — maintained  a  level  of 
around  63  cents  for  nine  years,  subsequently  the  average  dropped 
from  55.3  cents  in  1929  to  38.5  cents  in  1930  and  28.7  cents  in  1931. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  in  a  short  space  all  the  causes  which 
brought  about  this  decline.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  price  of 
silver  is  no  longer  stabilized  anywhere  by  law  and  that,  like  the  price 
of  any  other  commodity,  it  is  simply  the  result  of  the  interaction  of 
demand  and  supply.  The  price  of  any  commodity  reflects  both  the 
commodity  value  of  gold — in  other  words,  the  general  commodity 
price  level — and,  secondly,  those  conditions  peculiar  to  the  particular 
commodity  itself.  That  the  world  price  level  for  all  commodities  has 
declined  severely  is  in  itself  enough  to  explain  a  very  large  part  of 
silver’s  price  decline.  The  index  number  of  wholesale  commodity 
prices  in  the  United  States  was  100  in  1926,  96.5  in  1929,  and  only 
71.1  in  1931.  In  September,  1932,  it  was  but  65.3.  Gold  having 
thus  appreciated  greatly,  naturally  the  price  of  silver  in  terms  of  gold 
has  depreciated. 

Then,  too,  there  have  been  special  circumstances  to  depress  the 
price  of  silver.  Some  are  more  obvious,  although  not  necessarily  more 
important,  than  others.  For  example,  in  1926  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  sell  its  surplus  stock  of  silver.  Sales  commenced  in 
1927  and,  by  March  31,  1932,  127,581,564  fine  ounces  of  such  silver 
had  been  sold.  Clearly,  this  injured  the  price  of  silver.  If  we  make  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  total  supply  of  silver  sold  on  the  market  by  all 
sellers  annually  between  1920  and  1928  (including  the  British  Indian 
silver,  the  demonetized  metal  sold  in  Europe,  and  the  product  of  the 
world’s  mines),  we  find  there  was  a  decided  upward  trend.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  new  outlet  made  its  appearance,  India  and  China 
continuing  to  be  the  largest  absorbers  of  the  white  metal.  The  de¬ 
mand  of  these  countries  is  in  turn  determined  by  their  prosperity  and 
affected  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  such  factors  as  good  crops, 
destructive  civil  warfare  or  unrest,  changes  in  their  balance  of  pay- 
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inents  with  western  countries,  and  speculation.  When  a  severe  busi¬ 
ness  depression  in  1930  affected  the  occidental  demand  for  far  eastern 
sroods,  naturally  the  natives  of  China  and  India  were  unable  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  exchange  with  which  to  maintain  their  large  purchases  of 
silver  — e.xcept  at  a  concession  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

How  about  the  supply  of  this  commodity  sold  each  year?  Is  it 
limited  to  the  annual  product  of  the  mines?  The  answer  is,  “No.” 
In  one  sense,  practically  all  the  silver  ever  mined  by  man  constitutes  the 
supjdy,  at  least  potentially,  because  silver  is  virtually  an  indestructible 
metal.  Comparatively  little  is  lost  in  abrasion  of  coins  or  is  believed 
to  be  otherwise  use<l  up  or  irretrievably  misplaced.  A  large  part  of 
the  milled  silver  rests  in  Asiatic  hoards  in  the  form  of  jewelry,  bullion, 
or  coin,  and  another  large  (piantity  of  the  metal  is  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Occi'dent  in  the  form  of  table  services,  decorative  articles, 
and  the  like.  Such  silver  does  not  constitute  part  of  the  active  market 
supply.  But  it  may  some  time  be  melted  and  offered  for  sale.  In 
this  manner  silver  does,  in  fact,  come  back  to  the  market  at  intervals, 
again  and  again;  the  silver  (piarter  in  one’s  pocket  may  contain  some 
of  the  very  metal  taken  from  the  Inca  Atahualpa  by  Pizarro.  Silver 
is,  therefore,  a  commodity  which  differs  from  most  other  commodi¬ 
ties —foodstuffs  or  textiles,  for  example — because  there  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  it  may  be  “consumed.” 

With  the  world  stock  of  silver  being  added  to  each  year  by  the  out- 
jiut  of  mines,  this  stock,  “visible”  and  “invisible,”  is  clearly  many 
times  greater  than  the  new  supply  currently  on  the  market.  The 
latter,  of  course,  is  not  any  fixed  quantity,  but  varies  from  time  to 
time,  as  will  be  explained.  In  1931,  for  example,  the  new  silver 
estimated  to  have  been  sold  on  the  world  market  was  about  199,- 
00(),0()()  troy  ounces.  Old  silver,  obtained  almost  exclusively  from 
melted  coin,  and  physically  transported  from  a  seller  to  a  buyer  at 
least  once  during  that  year,  added  an  estimated  ()0,()()0,000  ounces. 
The  total  of  the  two  figures  just  mentioned  indicates  that  actual 
metallic  silver  to  the  amount  of  at  least  25(),()()(),000  ounces  changed 
hands  one  or  more  times  during  1931.  There  is  no  available  method 
of  calculating  the  total  sales  involved  in  handling  this  silver — that  is, 
the  turnover.  A  single  lot  may  have  changed  in  ownership  many 
times. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  total  sales  involved  in  the  marketing 
of  the  new  production  and  demonetized  metal,  it  is  eipially  impossible 
to  keep  track  of  what  for  convenience  may  be  termed  the  “invisible” 
silver  constantly  being  bought  and  sold — that  is,  of  the  foreign-e.x- 
change  transactions  of  silver-standard  countries.  This  “invisible” 
silver  is  an  important  factor  in  the  silver  market.  For  example, 
when  a  Chinese  importer  of  motor  cars  pays  his  bill  by  selling  Shanghai 
taels  in  order  to  buy  gold  dollars,  he  is  adding  to  the  supply  of  silver 
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on  the  world  market  every  bit  as  much  as  is  the  Mexican  mine  owner 
when  he  ships  his  bullion  to  the  I’nitcd  States.  China,  the  only  re¬ 
maining:  silver-standard  country  of  importance,  annually  imports 
several  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise.  That  means 
the  invisible  supply  of  silver  on  the  market  is  increased  by  that 
amount ;  and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  physical  metal  annually  marketed 
(where  the  actual  metal  may  he  sold  again  and  again),  so  in  the  case  of 
this  “invisible”  supply — foreign  exchange — there  are  sales  and  resales. 
In  other  words,  a  small  group  of  active  Chinese  e.xchange  speculators 


I*hoiocniph  hy  W.  V.  Alford 
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The  priM'i'iss  of  In'OtinK  ort'  by  amalKanml ion  was  inliwlurefl  in  when  hiKh-craile  surface  ore  hrH'ame 
nearly  e\nau.ste<l.  After  a  thorouich  fcrinilinir,  the  ore  was  mixetl  with  salt  ami  ((uicksilver  anil  imihlleil 
hy  the  tn'ailing  of  mules.  The  pnxvss  has  Ixim  in  use  up  to  the  pn*sent  time  by  Imlians  in  certain 
si-ctions  of  the  country. 


may  greatly  augment  the  volume  of  transactions  in  the  silver  market 
hy  buying  and  selling,  rebuying  and  reselling,  silver  bullion  or  exchange 
between  silver-standard  and  gold-standard  countries.  Total  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales  of  all  kinds  in  the  silver  market  are  thus  obviously 
impossible  of  determination. 

On  the  demand  side  of  the  silver  market,  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
takings  of  silver  are  by  far  the  most  important,  and  are  generally 
considered  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  Indian  Government  has  since  1927  been  one  of  the  most 
important  sellers  of  silver,  derived  from  the  coins  returned  from  circu- 
140163— 32— Bull.  12 - 2 
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lation.  That  government,  consequently,  has  no  occasion  to  import 
silver  on  its  own  account.  The  Indian  imports  are  private  trans¬ 
actions  and  destined  for  use  by  the  Indian  people  in  the  form  of 
bullion  or  jewelry,  as  a  store  of  value — an  investment,  if  you  will. 
In  the  form  of  jewelry,  silver  in  India  also  serves  as  a  token  of  social 
standing. 

The  Chinese  consumption  is  somewhat  different  from  the  Indian. 
The  Chinese  authorities  do  not  ordinarily  have  occasion  to  sell  silver 
on  the  bullion  market,  but  buy  it  regularly  for  coinage.  Another 
difference  between  the  two  nations  is  that  China,  unlike  British 
India,  is  on  the  silver  standard.  Silver  is  China’s  main  measure  of 
value  and,  both  in  the  form  of  coin  and  of  bullion,  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  money.  In  India  the  currency  is  linked  to  the  pound  sterling,  and 
the  rupee  currency  circulates  at  a  higher  value  than,  and  without 
regard  to,  its  bullion  value,  very  much  as  does  the  peso  in  Me.xico 

Occasionally  it  becomes  necessary  or  desirable  for  China  or  India 
to  e.xport  silver;  but,  in  the  main,  those  two  peoples  are  heavy  im¬ 
porters  of  the  metal  and  form  the  chief  support  of  the  silver  market. 
For  example,  in  1931  the  net  consumption  of  silver  in  India  and  China 
together  was  45.4  per  cent  of  the  total  sold  in  the  world  that  year 
(that  total  including  the  sales  by  the  Indian  Government  and  by 
Indian  silver-mining  companies).  Of  the  non-Asiatic  supply,  the 
consum])tion  of  China  and  India  naturally  formed  a  much  larger 
jiercentage. 

The  second  large  factor  in  the  demand  for  silver  is  the  consumption 
by  the  arts  and  industries  in  other  countries,  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  Without  going  into 
too  much  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  about  44  per  cent  of  the  silver 
thus  used  is  devoted  to  sterling  silverware,  about  14  per  cent  to  plated 
silverware,  and  42  per  cent  to  other  industrial  consumption  (for 
photographic  film,  chemicals,  and  the  like),  these  figures  being  based 
on  1930  estimates  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Until  1929 
the  consumption  of  silver  in  the  arts  and  industries  revealed  an  irreg- 
idar  upward  trend,  but  the  business  depression  following  that  year 
affected  it. 

Finally,  the  consumption  of  silver  in  the  coinage  of  subsidiary 
money  in  western  countries  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  price  of 
silver.  Such  consumption  of  silver,  however,  is  more  irregular  and 
much  smaller  than  either  the  purchases  of  the  far  eastern  countries  or 
the  industrial  demand  of  the  Occident. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  estimated  supply  of  and  demand 
for  silver  in  1930  and  1931,  taking,  for  this  purpose,  the  estimates 
published  by  Handy  and  Harman,  a  well-known  New  York  firm  of 
dealers  and  brokers.  .The  estimates  for  1931  are  subject  to  revision. 
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The  silver  market  in  1930  and  1931 

[Awording  to  Handy  and  Harman,  “Review  of  the  Silver  Market  for  1931”] 

I  1930  1931 

Item 

SIPPLY 

New  production . 

Sales  by  Indian  Government . 

Other  governmental  sales  of  demonetized  silver. 

Total . . . 

DKMANl) 

Xet  Indian  consumption . 

Xet  ('hinese  consumption  > . 

Total  Indian  and  Chinese  consumption.. 

German  consumption . 

.\rts  and  industries,  Unite<l  States  and  Canada. 

Great  Ilritain . 

Mexico . - . 

Total  arts  and  industries . 

Coinage: 

Vnited  States  only . . . 

Hong  Kong . 

Otherwise  unaccounted  for . .  36. 2  |  11.4  67.5  26.4 

Total . .  31K.3  S  100.0  25.5.6  100.0 

_ _ _ I _ _ _ _ 

1  Includes  Hong  Kong. 

‘  .\bbreviation  of  the  items  accounts  for  the  slight  discrepancy  in  the  stimmation  of  these  columns. 
SILVEk’s  PLACE  IX  OCCIDEXT  AXD  ORIEXT 

In  certain  important  respects  the  function  of  silver  in  the  economic 
life  of  various  nations  is  cpiite  different  in  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient.  In  the  latter  area  it  is  primarily  a  store  of  wealth  and,  as 
already  stated,  in  some  places  a  standard  of  value  as  well.  In  the 
former  area  it  is  primarily  a  commodity  produced  hy  miners  for  what 
it  will  bring  in  the  market.  Its  use  as  subsidiary  currency  is  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  habit  in  the  West,  only  remotely  connected  with 
the  bullion  value  of  coin. 

In  Me.xico  the  metal  takes  an  important  place  in  that  country’s  list 
of  e.xports.  Since  the  decline  in  price  during  the  last  few  years, 
however,  and  the  consequent  decline  in  mine  production,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  silver  to  Mexico  has  diminished.  In  1929  silver  formed  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Mexico’s  commodity  exports;  in  1930,  12 
per  cent.  Although  Me.xico  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  silver- 
standard  country,  it  is  not  on  the  silver  standard,  despite  the  demone¬ 
tization  of  gold  in  1931.  The  quotations  of  Mexican  currency  show 
no  relationship  with  the  price  of  silver,  the  peso  being  worth  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  its  silver  content  and  being  kept  above  the  value 
thereof  by  limitation  of  the  circulating  media. 


Millions 
of  fine 
ounees 

Per  vent 
of  total 

o,.n“s 

246.  S 
29.5 
42.0 

*9!  3 
13. 2 

196.  1  76.  2 

3.5. 0  14. 1 

24.  5  9. 6 

318.3 

100.0 

2.55.  6  t  100. 0 

1  94. 5 

1  123. 0 

29.7 

38.9 

57. 0  22.  3 

59. 0  23. 1 

1  217.5 

68.6 

116.0  4.5.4 

8.0 

2.5 

28.2  11.0 

29.5 

6.0 

{  1.0 

9.3 

1.9 

.3 

30.5  11.9 

10.0  3.9 

1.0  .4 

36.5 

11.5 

41.  5  16.  2 

6.1 

14.0 

1.9 

4.4 

2.4  1.0 
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The  United  States  takes  seeond  place  as  a  producer  of  silver. 
American  inininjr  capital,  moreover,  is  invested  in  silver-producino: 
mines  in  various  foreign  countries,  notably  Me.xico,  and  to  a  minor 
dejrree  in  Peru,  Canada,  Honduras,  and  Chile.  In  Me.xico,  Ameriean- 
t>\vned  mines  yielded  over  o4  per  cent  of  the  1927  j)roduetion.  As  a 
part  of  the  United  States  export  trade,  the  value  of  silver,  includin<r 
reexports,  was  equivalent  to  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  country’s  commodity  exports  in  1931 ;  the  figures  were  $2G,r)00,00() 
for  silver  and  $2,424,000,000  for  commodities.  The  value  of  mineral 
products  of  the  United  States  in  1929  was  as  follows: 


Item  Per  lent 

Silver . . . .  0.6 

Other  laetaLs _ _ _ _  24.  S 

Xoimietallic  iiiiiierals . . . .  74.  6 

Total . - . - . . . . .  100.0 


SILVER  IX  A.MEKICAX  CI  RREXCY  SYSTEMS 

The  ])art  that  silver  jilays  in  the  United  States  currency  system  is 
sometimes  overlooked.  From  1793  to  1931,  inclusive,  the  face  value 
of  silver  money  coined  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  one- 
third  of  that  of  United  States  gold  coin  minted.  Of  the  amount 
estimated  to  he  in  circulation  and  in  the  Treasury,  on  June  30,  1932, 
the  face  value  of  the  silver  was  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  gold  coins. 
It  should  he  noted  that  most  of  the  United  States  monetary  stock  of 
gold  consists  not  of  coin,  hut  of  bullion ;  hence  the  part  played  by 
gold  in  our  currency  system  is  greater  than  would  otherwise  appear. 
Since,  by  the  act  of  19(M),  the  (lovernment  is  obliged  to  maintain  all 
foniis  of  American  nionev  at  parity  with  gold,  silver  certificates 
(which  re|)resent  standard  silver  dollars  on  deposit  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury)  are  freely  acce|)ted  by  the  public  at  face  value,  regardless  of  the 
fluctuating  bullion  value  of  the  standard  silver  dollars  they  represent. 
In  demanding  silver  certificates  rather  than  standard  silver  dollars, 
the  public  displays  a  decided  preference  for  the  more  convenient 
paper  money.  Of  the  380, 000, 000  standard  silver  dollars  in  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  end  of  August,  1932,  3r)0,000,000  were  represented  by 
silver  certificates. 

C’ompared  with  all  money  in  circulation  ($"),459,000,000),  silver 
certificates  and  coin  (totaling  .$()4o,()00,0()0  face  value)  comprised 
about  12  per  cent.  Of  this,  standard  silver  dollars  and  silver  cer¬ 
tificates  in  circulation  formed  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  in  Marcli, 
1932,  hut  standard  silver-dollar  coins  were  less  than  si.x-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total.  These  percentages  represent  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  and  in  hanks.  It  is  estimated  that  33.4  per  cent 
of  the  silver  certificates  and  43.7  per  cent  of  the  silver  dollars  outside 
the  Treasury  (in  1928)  were  in  tlie  hands  of  hanks. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  the  currency  systems  of  Latin 
America,  silver  has  a  place  not  entirely  limited  to  that  of  subsidiary 
money.  Mexico,  as  is  well  known,  depends  on  silver  to  a  large  extent 
for  its  monetary  medium,  even  though  silver  is  not  the  standard  of 
value  there.  In  September,  1932,  about  250,000,000  silver  jiesos 
were  in  circulation  in  Mexico. 

Four  Latin  American  central  banks  make  some  provision  for  silver 
in  their  reserves.  In  Bolivia  up  to  one-tenth  of  the  notes  and  deposits 


MOOEKX  Mll.I.S  XKAR  PAClirCA,  MEXICO 


Sinct-  the  <ii.<W)very  of  silver  mines  iiy  the  S|>anish  eomiiierors  in  1522,  Mexico  has  mnintaineil.  with  the 
ex(x‘|ilioi\  of  a  coniiiaralively  few  years,  first  piaix'  as  a  prtKimx'r  of  that  metai. 


may  be  secured  by  silver.  In  C'olombia,  where  a  40  j)er  cent  gold  or 
gold-exchange  reserve  is  retpiired  against  the  notes  of  the  Banco  de 
la  Kepublica,  an  additional  reserve  of  25  per  cent  must  be  held  in 
the  form  of  legal  currency;  of  the  latter  reserve,  half  may  be  silver. 
(Juatemala  permits  silver  in  its  reserves  to  the  extent  of  one-thirtieth 
thereof.  Peru  permits  silver  to  form  one-fifth  of  the  reserve.  That 
country,  it  may  be  of  interest,  has  legally  limited  the  minting  of 
silver  to  23,000,000  soles,  (he  amount  coined  to  date  being  at  least 
17,500,000. 

('olombia  bas  recently  taken  certain  steps  to  circulate  silver  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  the  silver-certificate  system  in  the  United  States. 
In  October,  1931,  ('olombia  decreed  the  coinage  of  2,000,000  pesos 
in  silver,  to  be  circulated  in  the  form  t)f  silver  certificates.  The 
banks,  moreover,  may  now  keej)  silver  as  legal  reserve  in  jilace  of  gold. 
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Arjientina  and  Brazil  use  no  silver  currency.  Bolivia  has  only  a 
few  old  silver  coins  in  circulation.  Ecuador  uses  very  little  silver 
currency;  Parapiay  none.  Costa  Kica  has  about  1,500,000  colones 
of  silver  coins  in  use,  Nicaragua  about  $2,230,000,  Panama  about 
.500,000  balboas,  and  Uruguay  possibly  12,000,000  pesos. 

While  statistics  are  always  boresome,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer 
to  a  recent  compilation  from  United  States  Mint  reports,  showing 
coinage  of  silver  by  all  countries  from  1900  to  1929,  inclusive,  as 
consuming  2,111,600,000  fine  ounces.  The  leading  countries  in  the 
list  are:  British  India,  863,400,000;  the  United  States,  236,000,000 
Russia,  151,700,000;  and  Mexico,  150,400,000  fine  ounces. 

The  basic  circulating  medium  of  Honduras  is  silver.  Whereas  that 
country  was  on  a  fiduciary  silver  standard  for  many  years,  with  the 
peso  as  the  unit,  there  is  now  in  process  a  reformation  of  the  currency 
with  a  view  to  basing  the  currency  on  gold.  The  new  monetary  unit 
is  called  “lempira”  instead  of  “peso.”  Silver  lempiras  are  the  major 
domestic  circulating  media,  backed  by  a  50  per  cent  reserve  in  United 
States  dollars.  The  shift  is  being  effected  from  a  silver  currency, 
valued  according  to  scarcity,  to  one  valued  in  relation  to  the  gold 
dollar,  when  and  if  free  conv'ersion  of  lempiras  to  dollars  comes 
about.  The  circulation  of  silver  lempiras  is  now  about  1,300,000; 
soon,  it  is  planned,  another  700,000  will  be  issued. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  13  countries  and  colonies  in  which 
silver  forms  the  leading  monetary  medium,  even  though  not  the 
standard  of  value.  These  13  countries  are  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
British  India,  China,  Eritrea,  French  Indo-China,  Honduras,  Hong 
Kong,  Iraq,  Mexico,  Netherland  East  Indies,  Nyasaland,  Persia,  and 
Siam.  Hong  Kong  is  included,  although  its  trade  is  largely  covered 
by  the  Chinese  figures.  Of  the  world’s  merchandise  imports,  these 
countries  accounted  for  7.6  per  cent  in  1930  and  7.7  per  cent  in  1931 ; 
of  the  world’s  exports,  9.5  per  cent  in  1930  and  9.4  per  cent  in  1931. 
They  are  more  important  as  sellers  of  merchandise  than  as  buyers. 

THE  NEW'  YORK  SILVER  MARKET 

The  principal  features  of  the  New  York  silver  market  are  (1)  spot 
silver,  the  informal  telephone  market  made  up  of  banks,  bullion 
Iirokers,  bullion  dealers,  smelting  and  refining  companies,  and  the 
like;  (2)  the  official  price;  and,  since  June  15,  1931,  (3)  futures,  the 
recently  inaugurated  trading  in  silver  futures  on  the  National  Metal 
Exchange  of  New  York. 

According  to  long-standing  practice,  business  in  silver  has  for 
many  years  been  done  over  the  telephone,  either  by  direct  negotiation 
between  seller  and  buyer  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  broker. 
In  New'  York  the  principal  buyers  of  silver  are  banks  with  branches 
or  correspondents  in  the  Far  East  or  in  London.  These  banks  repre- 
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sent  the  Chinese  end  Indian  demand.  The  prineipal  sellers  are  the 
larfie  smelting  and  refining  companies,  which  either  mine  silver 
themselves  or  buy  it,  in  the  form  of  ore  and  unrefined  bullion,  from 
mining  companies.  Sometimes  they  do  both.  The  large  metal 
companies  do  not  sell  silver  in  lots  of  less  than  50,000  fine  ounces. 
As  there  are  few  manufacturing  companies  requiring  silver  in  such 
large  quantities,  purchases  by  the  trade  are  usually  made  from  bullion 
dealers,  of  whom  there  are  two  in  or  near  New  York.  By  “the  trade ” 
is  meant  the  American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sterling  and 
plated  silverware,  principally,  and  the  industrial  (chemical)  demand. 
The  photographic  industry  is  a  large  consumer,  and  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  film  and  photographic  paper  are  in  a  position  to 
buy  directly  from  the  leading  metal  companies. 

Since  the  New  York  market  in  spot  silver  is  carried  on  very  in¬ 
formally,  there  is  naturally  no  record  of  the  total  business  done,  nor 
the  prices  obtained  by  traders  during  any  given  period.  Hence,  an 
informal  method  of  recording  the  trend  of  the  market  came  to  be 
evolved — the  “official”  price  of  silver. 

The  “official”  price  is  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  the  leading  metal-market  dailies  and  magazines.  The 
margin  by  which  the  official  price  is  usually  lower  than  the  prevailing 
market  price  represents  the  carrj'ing  and  marketing  charges. 

Mining  companies  deliver  simply  crude  ore  or  bullion,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  percentage  of  silver.  Probably  the  ore  will  be  predominantly 
lead,  copper,  or  zinc.  If  the  quantity  delivered  is  not  large,  it  may 
be  set  aside  at  the  smelter  until  a  large  enough  quantity  has  accu¬ 
mulated  to  warrant  treatment.  Thus,  it  may  be  weeks,  or  even 
months,  before  the  silver  content  of  such  ore  becomes  available  for 
sale  by  the  smelter.  The  smelters  and  refiners  prefer  not  to 
“take  a  position”  in  silver;  therefore,  they  hedge  on  all  silver  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  form  of  ore  or  crude  bullion.  Because  of  the  delay 
that  generally  occurs  in  the  reduction  of  the  latter,  the  existence  of 
a  futures  market  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  metal  companies. 

Prior  to  June,  1931,  it  was  possible  to  make  future  contracts  for 
deliverA'  of  silver  in  New  York  by  utilizing  the  foreign-exchange 
market.  By  means  of  such  contracts,  hedging  on  exchange  contracts 
involving  silver  currencies  could  be  arranged  on  approximately  a  90- 
day  basis.  Such  arrangements  were  made  directly,  or  with  a  broker’s 
intervention.  But  there  were  no  published  quotations  or  other  data 
on  the  volume  of  business  done. 

Since  June  15,  1931,  the  National  Metal  Exchange  (Inc.),  of  New 
York,  has  maintained  facilities  for  trading  in  silver  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery,  contracts  being  made  for  delivery  during  the  current  month  or 
any  of  the  11  subsequent  months.  As  a  result  of  the  initiation  of 
trading  in  silver  futures,  it  became  possible  to  hedge  on  transactions 
in  New  York  involving  silver  or  silver  currencies  up  to  one  year  in 
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Coiirt*«y  of  Elenn  Cjtldoron 

AXTigUK  SILVERWARE  FROM  BOLIVIA 

This  uroiip  of  iiand-niade  objects  includes  two  elab<wately  chased  shawl  pins,  a  idatter,  a  silver  mounted 
(lourd  matf  cup,  a  pair  of  sfiurs,  a  combination  pin  and  sfioon,  and  a  small  bowl. 


advance,  instead  of  three  months.  This  has  proved  to  he  a  useful 
facility.  The  daily  puhlication  of  details  of  business  done  attracted 
some  speculation.  The  latter  feature  of  the  use  to  which  the  public 
has  put  the  new  trading;  facilities  has  been  criticized  as  disturhinj;  to 
the  market,  as  it  no  doubt  was  during:  the  first  third  of  November, 
1931,  when  speculation  drove  the  price  of  silver  up  by  20  per  cent 
and  then  caused  it  to  drop.  However,  it  may  he  pointed  out  that 
speculation  in  the  Far  East  will  in  any  case  continue  to  affect  silver 
and  Chinese  e.\chang:e. 

THE  LONDON  BULLION  MARKET 

The  London  bullion  market  was  for  years  the  most  important 
market  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  some  claim  that  it  still  is.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  New  York  market  rivals  it  ver>' 
closely  in  importance  and  at  least  on  certain  occasions  becomes 
more  important  than  the  London  market.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
price  of  silver  being  a  world  price  and  of  all  tbe  silver  which  is  being 
marketed  in  the  world  flowing,  as  it  were,  into  a  common  pool  from 
which  demand  is  met,  it  becomes  evident  that  no  single  market  is 
“tbe”  market.  Tbe  market  is  made  by  tbe  meeting  of  demand  and 
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supply.  The  place  where  the  gjreatest  volume  of  demand  and  sujiply 
is  canceled  is,  for  that  particular  day,  the  leading  silver  market. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  selling  unless  there  is  buying  and  no  buying 
unless  there  is  selling,  in  such  a  market  as  New  York  or  London. 
To  a  large  degree,  it  is  believed,  silver  sold  in  New  York  figures  again 
in  the  London  market,  where,  purchased  from  America,  the  metal 
is  resold  to  British  Indians  or  Chinese.  The  metal  may  actually 
never  be  sent  to  London.  It  may,  indeed,  be  shipped  from  New 
York  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  overland  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  thence  to  China.  Such  a  course  woidd  not  prevent  it  from 
being  bought  and  sold  in  London,  due  to  the  wonderful  facilities 
which  e.xist  to-day  in  the  way  of  cable  and  radio  communications. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  silver  shi])ped 
to  one  destination  on  a  hill  of  lading  providing  for  optional  delivery 
at  some  other  place  en  route  or  even  beyond  the  first  destination. 
Thus,  silver  may  be  shipped  from  London  to  Bombay,  “option 
Shanghai,”  or  to  Shanghai  “option  Yokohama  or  Hong  Kong.” 

The  Ijondon  market  being  participated  in  by  persons  the  world 
over,  it  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  wide  market  woidd  he  complex 
in  its  operation;  yet  the  actual  workings  are  relatively  simple.  Nor¬ 
mally  most  of  London’s  silver-bullion  business  is  transacted  in  a 
15  or  30  minute  meeting,  once  each  business  day,  of  representatives 
of  four  long  established  firms  of  bullion  brokers. 

At  1.45  p.  m.  on  week  days  and  11.30  a.  m.  on  Saturdays  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  bullion  brokers  meet  at  the  office  of  one  of  them. 
Kach  of  these  brokerage  firms  receives  orders  from  hanks  and  others 
in  England  and  from  buyers  and  sellers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
four  firms  together  receiving  all  the  silver-bullion  orders  coming 
to  London.  Such  orders  may  refer  to  silver  for  immediate  delivery, 
or  for  delivery  at  some  future  date.*  For  any  given  delivery — say, 
spot  silver — the  brokers  at  their  meeting  compare  their  buying  and 
selling  orders  (which  may  mention  a  specified  price  or  simply  “at 
market”)  and  fix  the  price  at  such  a  level  as  will  effect  the  greatest 
number  of  transactions.  It  is  presumably  to  the  brokers’  interest  to 
do  this,  because  their  profit  depends  upon  the  volume  of  business  they 
transact.  Precise  information  on  the  actual  conduct  of  business  at 
the  brokers’  meetings  is  not  made  generally  available.  What  sup- 
])osedly  takes  place  is  that  all  orders  for  sale  or  purchase  of  silv'er 
bullion  for  spot  delivery  at  the  market  are  compared,  then  the  orders 
for  spot  silver  with  the  price  specified  by  the  broker’s  client.  The 
price  which  will  enable  the  greatest  volume  of  business  to  be  done  is 
usually  the  price  fixed.  On  a  given  day  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
four  firms  to  execute  most  of  the  day’s  business  each  on  its  own  books. 

*  During  and  following  the  war,  for  4  years  and  0  months  ended  May  9,  1919,  trading  in  future  silver 
w  as  sus|)ended. 
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Again,  a  single  broker  may  have  a  considerable  excess  of  buying  over 
selling  orders,  and  find  it  necessary  to  match  such  orders  with  the 
other  brokerage  firms’  selling  or  buying  orders. 

The  price  of  silver  for  future  delivery  would,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  spot  price,  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  and  other  considerations. 

NOT  ALL  SILVER  MARKETS  ARE  COMPETITORS 

The  various  silver  markets  are  not  always  competitors.  New  York, 
which  on  balance  may  be  termed  essentially  a  “selling”  market,  in 
the  long  run  does  not  compete  with  Shanghai  or  Bombay,  essentially 
“buying”  markets.  New  York  and  Shanghai  or  Bombay  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  supplementing  each  other.  I^ondon’s  position  in 
the  silver  bullion  market  is  entirely  that  of  a  middleman.  In  the 
silver  which  it  buys  it  is  a  “buying”  market,  supplementing  New 
York,  and,  to  some  extent  (demonetized  silver),  other  markets,  and 
as  between  London  and  Bombay,  the  former  essentially  is  a  seller  of 
bullion,  the  latter  a  buyer.  London  is  Bombay’s  chief  immediate 
source  of  silver  bullion. 

Speculative  transactions  involving  silver  or  the  Shanghai  tael  tend 
to  make  the  world  silver  market  a  unit.  The  existence  of  almost 
immediate  means  of  communication  makes  it  possible  for  a  specidator 
in  one  part  of  the  world  to  be  a  factor  in  the  silver  market  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world,  to  be  in  and  out  of  that  market  daily  and 
even  more  frequently,  and  to  participate  in  several  silver  or  silver- 
exchange  markets  simultaneously. 

Of  the  several  advantages  I^ondon  possesses  as  a  silver  market, 
that  of  being  a  trade-financing  center  probably  has  been  of  major 
imjiortance.  The  silver  bullion  market  first  grew  to  importance  in 
Ix)ndon  when  silver  was  much  more  widely  used  than  now  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  value  and  settler  of  international  trade  balances.  British 
capital,  moreover,  being  early  invested  in  mines  producing  silver,  there 
was  an  added,  although  lesser,  reason  why  London’s  silver  market 
developed.  In  the  case  of  New  York,  the  international  trade- 
financing  factor,  although  present,  has  not  been  the  most  important, 
but  it  has  gained  considerable  weight  in  recent  years.  More  import¬ 
ant  has  been  New  York’s  trade  in  silver  bullion.  As  silver  became 
essentially  a  North  American  product,  and  the  United  States  for 
years  the  largest  producer,  New  York  quite  naturally  came  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  marketing  of  silver.  While  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  the  leading  silver  producer,  New  York’s  silver 
market  is  more  important  than  ever. 
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By  Adam  Carter 
Pan  American  Union  Staff 

TUtl  optimist  who  said  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining:  would 
nowadays  need  all  of  his  optimism  to  think  that  such  a  lining:  could 
he  i)rofitably  employed.  Silver  has  come  upon  evil  days,  and  its 
future  is  surrounded  by  uncertainty.  But  what  a  glorious  past  it  Vias! 
It  played  a  most  important  part  in  making  possible  those  voyages 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  lands  and  seas,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
main  supports  upon  which  a  mighty  empire  was  reared.  At  its  call 
new  cities  rose,  new  nations  were  born,  new  life  was  gpven  to  the  Old 
World.  Ships  were  built  to  carry  and  to  protect  the  treasured  metal, 
fortresses  appeared  to  guard  the  harbors  whence  it  came,  and  fortress¬ 
like  buildings  were  erected  to  store  it. 

The  quest  for  silver  and  gold  sent  the  Spaniards  far  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  new-found  world.  That  they  did  not  always 
find  the  coveted  riches,  or  were  disappointed  in  what  they  obtained, 
should  not  be  surprising.  But  their  staunch  belief  that  these  metals 
would  be  found  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  carried  out  their 
e.xplorations  are  tridy  amazing. 

In  1526  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
reached  the  River  Plate,  and  seeing  some  Indians  wearing  silver  orna¬ 
ments  forthwith  gave  the  stream  the  name  of  “Rio  de  la  Plata,” 
literally  River  of  Silver.  Then  he  spent  three  years  in  those  regions, 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  the  white  metal.  The  ornaments  he  had  seen 
came  from  barter  with  inland  tribes. 

Cortes  was  more  fortunate  in  his  conquest  of  Me.xico,  but  the  gold 
and  silver  he  found  in  the  Aztec  metropolis  whose  ruins  may  still  be 
seen  in  what  is  now  Mexico  City  did  not  come  from  any  near-by 
mines.  The  treasure  found  was  so  far  below  expectations  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
Cortes  afterwards  died  in  poverty.  So  di.ssatisfied  were  the  soldiers 
with  their  share  of  the  booty  that  they  subjected  Cuauhtemoc,  the 
last  Aztec  Emperor,  and  one  of  his  lords  to  torment  by  fire,  in  order 
to  draw  from  them  a  confes.sion  about  a  treasure  the  Indians  were 
supposed  to  have  buried.  Nothing  was  learned  because  Cuauhtemoc 
could  not  be  made  to  talk.  When  his  companion  cried  out  to  him: 
“Confess,  I  can  not  bear  this  any  longer!”  the  Emperor  replied : 
“Dost  thou  think  I  am  on  a  bed  of  roses?” 
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Pizarro,  the  coiKiueror  of  Peru,  certainly  could  not  have  complained 
about  a  scarcity  of  the  coveted  metals.  He  had  imprisoned  Ata- 
hualpa,  the  last  Inca,  or  King,  of  Peru,  and  the  ransom,  acconling 
to  some  historians,  consisted  in  filling  two  rooms  full  of  silver  and 
one  room  full  of  gold. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Latin  America  shows  clearly  the  faith  the 
Spaniards  had  in  silver.  Argentina,  the  country  of  Cabot’s  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  derives  its  name,  of  course,  from  the  Latin  arflentum.  The 
name  La  Plata  was  given  to  cities,  provinces,  harbors,  islands,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  lakes  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  and  Panama. 


Photocniph  hy  I.  K.  ScheHer 

POTOSI,  HOU\  lA 

The  city  wliich  »a.s  at  one  time  ttie  richest  in  the  New  World  owe<l  its  founding  in  IMfi  t<»  the  silver 
deiH>sits  in  the  mountain  which  towers  over  it. 


The  first  silver  mines  to  be  discovered  by  the  compierors  in  Me.xico, 
then  called  New  Spain,  were  at  Taxco,  a  little  town  in  the  Guerrero 
Mountains  which  was  then  occupied  by  Indians.  This  discovery 
took  place  in  1522  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  transformation 
of  Taxco,  which  to-day  is  an  enchanting  relic  of  colonial  times. 

The  existence  of  silver  in  the  lofty  Mount  Potosi  in  Bolivia  was 
known  to  the  Indians  in  pre-Conquest  days,  but  it  was  not  until  154r) 
that  the  city  of  Potosi  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  and  exploitation 
begun.  In  a  little  over  a  year  14,000  people  had  congregated  in  what 
])roved  to  be  the  richest  place  in  all  the  new  domains.  The  Potosi 
mines  are  credited  with  having  i>roduced  a  large  part  of  the  silver 
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KOUT  OF  SAN’  Jl'AN  DE  I'LCA,  VEKA  CRCZ 

i 

For  nearly  four  centuries  this  fortress  has  stmxl  guanl  in  the  hart)or  through  which  have  passeii  inere<lil)le 
amounts  of  silver  since  the  first  exploitation  of  the  Mexican  mines  by  the  Spaniards. 


exported  from  South  America.  To-day  Potosi  is  decorously  conserv¬ 
ative;  tin  means  more  to  it  than  silver,  hut  the  days  are  not  so  distant 
when  the  city  was  extravajjantly  rich,  when  money  overflowed  and 
prices  reached  fantastic  levels.  The  expression  rale  iin  Potosi” 
(It  is  worth  a  Potosi)  is  still  used  in  the  Spanish  lan^uafre  to  convey 
the  idea  of  enormous  wealth. 

The  discovery  of  the  amaljramation  process  in  1557  revolutionized 
the  silver  industry  and  ^ave  it  new  impetus  in  Hispanic  America. 
This  process  consists  in  applying  mercurj’  to  silver  ores,  in  order  to 
eliminate  extraneous  substances  and  reduce  the  metal  to  a  pure  state. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  credit  for  its  discovery  and  employment  as 
a  practical  method  belongs  to  Bartolome  de  Medina,  a  mineralogist 
horn  in  Seville  early  in  the  XVIth  century,  who  came  to  Mexico  in 
1555. 

At  first  silver  was  carried  to  the  mother  country  in  single  vessels, 
hut  as  exports  increased  the  need  for  better  protection  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  treasure  fleets.  These  armadas,  “teeming  with 
men  and  bristling  with  arms,”  as  one  author  has  it,  sailed  at  regular 
intervals  over  established  routes,  almost,  if  not  completely,  without 
regard  to  the  operations  of  enemies.  As  additional  protection,  the 
waters  around  Andalusia  and  certain  parts  of  the  Indies  were  policed 
by  war  vessels.  It  was  ordered  by  royal  command  that  the  New 
Spain  fleet  should  leave  in  April  and  the  Tierra  Firme  fleet,  which 
served  the  mainland  of  South  America,  in  August. 

Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico  (its  full  name  is  “  ViHo  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz” — 
Rich  Town  of  the  True  Cross),  Amatique  in  Guatemala,  Trujillo  in 
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Honduras,  Porto  Bello  and  Xombrede  Dios  in  Panama,  and  Cartagena 
in  Colombia  became  the  silver  ports  of  the  New  World. 

The  treasure  from  Mexico  was  taken  from  the  highlands  to  Vera 
Cruz  over  trails  that  began  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  output  of  the  Peruvian  mines  was  placed  at  Callao  on  the  Pacific, 
or  South  Sea,  fleet,  taken  to  Panama  City  and  thence  to  Nomhre  de 
Dios  or  Porto  Bello,  where  it  was  transferred  to  the  Tierra  Firme,  or 
mainland,  galleons.  These  also  went  to  Cartagena,  the  port  of  call 
for  silver  sent  down  the  Magdalena  River,  from  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  parts  of  Peru. 

Fortifications  were  erected  in  all  these  ports  to  protect  them  from 
all  possible  enemies,  especially  against  pirates,  who  never  lost  a 
chance  to  ‘'twist  the  Spaniard’s  beard”;  Drake  played  havoc  with 
Nomhre  de  Dios  in  1596;  Panama  City  was  destroyed  by  Morgan  in 
1671,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  better  site.  But  the  protection  given 
all  these  harbors  certainly  was  not  to  be  held  in  scorn.  Cartagena 
was  surrounded  by  walls  so  strong  that  to  this  day  they  stand  almost 
intact.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  ITua,  in  Vera  Cruz,  ranked  as  a 
first-class  fortress  even  in  the  XIXth  century.  Besides,  history 
shows  that  piracy,  in  this  case,  did  not  pay.  It  emphatically  did  not, 
according  to  reliable  sources,  cover  what  may  be  termed  its  “cost  of 
production,”  the  amounts  of  treasure  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
foreign  ])owers  being  but  a  small  percentage  of  what  was  safely  carried 
over. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  American  silver  was  the  Casa  de  la  Coii- 
tratacion,  or  House  of  Trade,  in  Seville.  Here  it  was  weighed  by  an 
official  and  placed  in  chests  in  the  treasure  chamber,  whose  substantial 
walls,  strong  doors,  and  double  iron  bars  afforded  ample  protection. 
Besides,  the  treasure  chamber  and  chests  had  triple  locks,  and  one 
of  the  three  keys  recjuired  to  open  them  was  carried  by  each  of  the 
three  officials  of  the  House.  To  increase  the  protection,  in  times  of 
unrest  special  guards  were  kept  on  duty  at  night. 

To  give  an  idea  of  production  in  the  Indies,  it  may  be  said  that  from 
1521  to  1660  more  than  37,000,000  pounds  of  pure  silver  were  shipped 
to  Spain.  The  fortunes  made  from  silver  were,  for  those  days,  incred¬ 
ible.  The  Veta  (vein)  de  la  Soledad,  near  Pachuca,  Mexico,  yielded 
6,000,000  pesos  in  one  year,  1774.  The  owner  of  the  mine,  Don  Pedro 
de  Terreros,  celebrated  by  presenting  to  King  Charles  the  Third  of 
Spain  a  120-gun  frigate — the  equivalent  of  a  modern  ship  of  the  line — 
and  a  loan  of  1,000,000  pesos  without  interest. 

The  output  of  the  Valenciana  mine  in  Guanajuato,  Me.xico,  has 
been  estimated  at  more  than  800,000,000  pesos.  During  the  lifetime 
of  its  first  owner,  the  Conde  de  Rul,  it  produced  226,000,000  pesos. 
The  Count  built  several  magnificent  churches,  each  of  which  cost 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000  pesos.  On  an  eminence  near  the  mine  he 
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erected  the  Church  of  San  Cayetano,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  in  Mexico.  It  has  three  splendid  Churrigueresque  altars,  and 
once  supported  a  magnificent  service,  maintained  by  contributions 
from  the  miners,  amounting  to  50,000  pesos  annually. 

eTose  de  la  Borda,  another  mining  magnate,  in  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  derived  from  his  enterprises,  in  1757  built  a  church  at  Ta.xco 
which  is  considered  to  be  perhaps  the  most  complete  monument  of 
ecclesiastical  art  that  e.xists  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Many  of 
the  devout  people  of  Taxco  still  come  early  every  morning  to  begin 


THE  CATHEDKAL  AT 
TAXCO,  MEXICO 

The  wealth  of  silver  from 
mines  in  the  vieinity  of 
Taxco  made  iiossihle  in 
the  eighteenth  eentury  the 
construction  of  this  s()leti- 
did  cathedral  by  the  inin- 
ing  engineer,  Josf*  de  ia 
Horda. 


their  day  hy  kneeling  and  praying  in  front  of  this  church.  La  Borda 
also  endowed  the  Cathedral  at  Me.xico  City  and  other  churches  with 
princely  gifts,  and  to  create  a  retreat  for  himself  spent  more  than  a 
million  pesos  on  a  magnificent  garden,  in  the  Italian  style,  located  at 
Cuernavaca.  The  residence  built  in  connection  with  this  garden  was 
later  on  occupied  during  the  summer  months  by  Maximilian,  Me.xico’s 
ill-fated  Emperor. 

Me.xico,  which  has  produced  more  than  a  third  of  the  world’s  silver 
supply,  managed  to  hold  its  own  even  during  the  XIXth  century, 
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when  events  began  to  mark  the  decline  of  silver.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  metal  produced  in  Me.xico  found  its  way  to  the  Far 
East,  and  the  old  Mexican  silver  peso  is  said  to  hold  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  most  widely  circulated  coin  in  the  world.  In  China, 
prices  used  to  be  quoted  in  dollars  “Mex.” 

The  future  of  silver  is  to-day  undecided,  and  the  empire  it  once 
supported  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  treasure  chests  are  empty. 
The  harbors  whose  waters  bore  the  galleons  laden  with  gold  and 
silver  bullion  have  turned  to  more  prosaic  pursuits.  Some  of  the  old 
forts  are  in  ruins;  grass  grows  in  the  moats  and  weeds  have  compiered 
the  crumbling  stones. 

But  the  walls  of  Cartagena  are  as  massive  as  ever;  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  de  Clda  still  keeps  watch  over  the  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz; 
and  the  sun  still  shines  on  the  brilliant  tiles  of  Taxco’s  church. 


AN  INVESTMENT  WHICH  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

By  IIeloise  Brainerd 

Chief,  Divisioti  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

DrUIXO  the  last  few  years  an  increasing  stream  of  students  from 
the  twenty  republics  to  the  South  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  been 
flowing  into  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States.  In 
1931-32  over  1,200  were  enrolled  in  universities  and  colleges,  besides 
many  in  preparatory,  commercial,  and  technical  schools.  Realizing 
the  importance  of  this  movement,  which  is  helping  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  understand  the  Latin  American  countries  through 
their  acquaintance  with  these  students,  and  preparing  the  latter  to 
he  interpreters  of  the  United  States  upon  their  return  home,  the 
educational  forces  of  this  country  are  investing  considerable  sums  in 
aiding  these  visitors  to  secure  the  training  they  seek — an  investment 
which  yields  a  steady  income  of  better  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time  about  35  institutions  of  higher  education 
grant  scholarships  or  fellowships  to  Latin  Americans,  and  some  40 
more  offer  them  free  tuition.  In  addition,  generous  fellowships  are 
granted  by  certain  foundations  and  associations.  Although  the  de¬ 
pression  has  made  it  necessary  to  curtail  these  offers  somewhat  in  the 
present  academic  year,  a  considerable  number  of  students  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  aid,  mainly  for  advanced  study  and  research. 

The  John  Simon  (higgenheim  Memorial  Foundation  has  brought 
15  scholars  and  scientists  from  Argentina,  Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
Puerto  Rico — the  only  territorial  divisions  in  which  the  necessary 
committees  of  selection  have  as  yet  been  organized — for  the  study 
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of  such  varied  subjects  as  plant  pathology  and  city  planning.  These 
scholars,  with  the  field  in  which  each  is  specializing,  are  as  follows, 
by  countries: 

Argentina:  Senor  Nicanor  Alurralde,  civil  engineer,  Argentine 
State  Railways,  Buenos  Aires,  Problems  oj  railway  engineering  and 
management)  Senor  Julio  Fingerit,  author,  and  Inspector  of  Secondary, 
Normal,  and  Special  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Buenos 
Aires,  Contemporary  literature;  Prof.  Angel  Guido,  civil  engineer, 
architect,  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  University  of 
the  Littoral,  Rosario,  Architecture  and  city  planning;  Dr.  Tomds 
Leandro  Marini,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Pisciculture  of 
the  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture,  Buenos  Aires,  Marine 
biology,  oceanography,  and  pisciculture. 

Chile:  Prof.  Fernando  Devilat  Rocca,  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile,  and  Architect  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Chile,  Hospital  architecture  and  the 
organization  of  hospital  services;  Dr.  Manuel  Elgueta  Guerin,  First 
Assistant  in  the  Genetics  Division,  Experimental  Station  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Chile,  Theoretical  genetics  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  genetics  to  the  improvement  of  plants  (continuation  of  stud¬ 
ies);  Senorita  Aida  Laso  Correa,  Professor  of  CivU  Government  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Chile,  and  in  one  of  the  public 
high  schools,  Santiago,  Organization  of  educational  guidance  and 
students'  welfare. 

Cuba:  Dr.  Carlos  Guillermo  Aguayo  y  Castro,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology  and  Zoology,  University  of  Habana,  Taxonomic  studies  in 
malacology  and  entomology  (continuation);  Dr.  Herminio  Portell 
Vila,  Instructor  in  Cuban  History,  University  of  Habana,  Historical 
relationship  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  (continuation  of 
studies). 

Mexico:  Dr.  Donato  G.  Alarcon,  physician,  president  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Committee  of  Tampico,  Clinical  practice  and  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  methods  of  procedure  in  antituberculosis  public  health 
campaigns;  Senor  Enrique  Beltrdn,  a  biologist  of  Me.xico  City,  who  has 
for  some  years  been  engaged  in  research  in  marine  biology  in  the 
waters  adjacent  to  Mexico,  Marine  biology,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Dr.  Juan  Farill  y  Solares,  physician,  vice  president 
of  the  Me.xican  Society  of  Eugenics;  The  clinical  theory  and  practice  of 
orthopedics,  with  especial  reference  to  the  nonsurgical  treatment  of  deform¬ 
ities  in  children;  Senor  Francisco  G.  Moctezuma,  civil  engineer. 
Federal  Department  of  Communication  and  Public  Works,  The 
theory  and  practice  of  water  supply  engineering  with  especial  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  sewage;  Prof.  Moises  Sdenz,  of  Mexico  City,  one  of 
the  best  known  leaders  of  the  “educational  renaissance”  in  Me.xico, 
140103— 32— Bull.  12 - 3 
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formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  Indigenous  groups  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  with  especial  reference  to  educa¬ 
tional  problems  and  procedures,  as  part  of  the  larger  problem  oj  the  cul¬ 
tural  incorporation  oj  the  Indian  in  the  Americas.  Professor  Sdenz 
recently  completed  a  tour  of  Central  and  South  America  on  a  special 
commission  from  the  Mexican  Department  of  Education  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studyino;  this  question. 

Puerto  Kico:  Dr.  Jose  A.  B.  Xolla,  former  Assistant  Plant  Pathol¬ 
ogist,  Puerto  Rico  Insular  Experiment  Station,  The  inheritance  oj 
disease  resistance  in  tobacco. 

As  this  is  written,  infonnation  as  to  where  all  the  above-mentioned 
fellows  will  ])ursue  their  studies  is  not  available.  Doctor  Marini, 
however,  will  be  at  the  I'niversity  of  Michigan;  Senorita  Laso  Correa, 
at  Columbia  University,  and  Doctor  Xolla,  at  the  Universities  of 
Cornell,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  Sehor  Beltran  is  working  at 
Woods  Hole  and  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Ported  Vila  is 
carrying  on  research  principally  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  also  grants 
Latin  American  E.xchange  Fellowships  to  scholars  from  the  United 
States  for  study  in  Latin  America,  lOstich  having  been  appointed  for 
this  year. 

-Vt  present  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  in  the  United  States  six 
fellows  representing  five  countries.  They  were  a])pointed  as  follows; 

Aroextixa:  Dr.  Rafael  fJrinfeld,  graduate  of  the  I'niversity  of  La 
Plata,  assistant  at  the  IMiysical  Institute  and  teacher  of  physics  at 
that  University;  To  study  ])hysics  at  the  University  of  C’alifornia; 
Dr.  Oscar  Orias,  graduate  of  the  I'niversity  of  Buenos  Aires,  Assistant 
in  the  Institute  of  Physiology,  University  of  Buenos  Aires  Medical 
School;  To  terminate  in  December  studies  in  physiology  carried  on 
since  IhJO  at  the  Medical  S<-liools  of  Western  Reserve  and  Harvard 
Universities. 

Braxii.;  Dr.  ifenjamin  Alves  Ribeiro,  graduate  of  Sao  Paido 
Medical  Sr-hool,  Assistant  at  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  Sao  I’aulo; 
To  continue  studies  iti  physiological  hygiene  and  hygiene  carried  on 
during  the  jjast  year,  chiefly  at  the  Johns  H«)]>kins  School  of  Hygiene. 

Ilfj.xuLRA.s;  Dr.  tiuillermo  Bustillo  Oliva,  graduate  of  the  Xational 
Institute,  San  Salvarlor,  with  degrees  also  from  the  Univei-sity  of 
Liverj)ool,  Chief  of  the  Department  (d  Infant  Hygiene,  Xational 
Health  De])artment,  Tegucigalpa;  'I'o  stud}’  public  h(‘alth  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Pa.vama;  Dr.  Ainade<t  Vicente-.\last<'llari,  graduate  of  George 
Washington  University  Medical  S<’ho(»l;  'I'o  continue  study  of  tuher- 
eiilosis  in  •larnaica  and  tiu;  United  States  in  ])n‘|>arali<»n  for  iip|)oint- 
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ment  as  Assistant  Director  of  Anti-tuberculosis  Work  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

Peuc:  Dr.  Alberto  Hurtado,  fjraduate  of  the  University  of  San 
Marcos,  Lima,  and  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  former  member  of  the 
Research  Department  of  the  I'niversity  of  San  Marcos:  To  continue 
the  study  of  clinical  medicine,  physiolojry  and  pathology  in  altitude 
problems  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Two  women’s  orjianizations  offer  fellowships  which  were  awarded 
this  year  to  three  women  from  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Chile,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Latin  American  Fellowship  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  ^ went  to  Senorita  Paulina  Ci6mez-Ve"a,  of 
Hofiota,  Colombia,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  C'olombian  National 
Institute  of  Hyfriene.  Senorita  (iomez-Vefia,  who  had  previously 
studied  in  the  United  States,  at  the  State  College  of  Washin^rton  and 
the  School  of  Hyfriene  and  Piddic  Health  of  the  dohns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  returned  to  the  latter  to  continue  her  work  in  the  public  bealth 
field,  es])ecially  in  bacteriolofry. 

The  (leneral  Federation  of  Women’s  ('lubs  bestowed  its  fellowship 
on  Senorita  (leorjrina  .Timenez,  of  Panama,  a  {iraduate  of  the  Normal 
School  of  that  Republic  and  of  New  York  University,  with  some 
teachiii};  exi)erience.  She  is  s])ecializin<;  in  education  and  soci*»loj:y 
at  (\)lumbia  University.  Senorita  Kma  (lonzalez,  of  Cdule,  who  is 
stmlyinjr  education  at  tlie  Ohio  State  University,  is  holding  for  the 
third  year  the  fellowslii])  of  the  Ohio  State  branch  of  the  Oeneral 
Federation. 

The  Institute  of  International  Kducation  has  been  instrumental  in 
securin':  fellowshii)s  or  tuition  scholarshii)s  for  stune  'JO  Latin  American 
students,  in  this  connection  it  shoidd  be  added  that  an  arranirement 
has  been  made  between  the  Pan  American  U>uon  ami  the  Institute, 
wliich  administers  many  internati«>nal  fellowsiiips.  whereby  the  Insti¬ 
tute  takes  charge  of  those  offered  to  Latin  .Vmerican  stmlents  by 
imivei-sities  and  collejres  in  this  c«»untry. 

From  funds «,;i'anted  by  the  Committee  oi»  Inter-American  Relations 
of  tiie  National  Foreijm  Tratle  Council  the  Institute  has  awarded 
fellowsiiips  to  four  Ai'j'entine  stmlents.  selecteil  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Arj:entine-.Vmerican  Cultural  Institute  in  Buenos  Aires.  Of  this 
firoup  S«*nor  Rodolfo  Martinez  de  Vedia,  a  graduate  of  the  Knjrineer- 
inj:  School  t*f  the  University  of  La  Plata,  is  siiecializinj:  in  industrial 
organization  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  (’ollefxe;  Senor  Isaac  Ben- 
chetrit,  who  was  trained  in  the  Ajrricultural  College  of  the  University 
of  Buenos  .\ires,  has  taken  u])  ilairyin^r  at  Iowa  State  College;  and 
Dr.  David  Kfrbn  and  S«'norita  'reodora  Kfrbn,  both  jxraduates  of  the 
Collefie  «)f  Philosophy  ami  D'tteis  of  Buenos  .\ires  University,  are 
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studying  psychology  at  Columbia  University  and  Vassar  College, 
respectively. 

Furthennore,  15  other  students  have  been  given  scholarships  or 
fellowships  through  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  They 
come  from: 

Chile:  Senorita  Olga  Avendaho  Fortius,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  is  studying  English  at  Wellesley;  Senorita  Rosa 
Huber,  who  has  finished  three  years  of  work  at  the  University  of 
Chile,  continues  her  study  of  English  at  the  Western  College  for 
Women;  Senor  Argimiro  Martinez,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  has  a  renewal  of  his  scholarship  in  English  and  American 
education  at  Bowdoin  College;  Senor  Rodolfo  Zanartu  Arratia,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Concepcion,  is  studying  at  Columbia 
University  general  methods  of  teaching  English. 

Colombia:  Senor  Hernan  Lopez  continues  his  study  of  chemistry 
at  Antioch  College. 

Costa  Rica:  Senor  Amado  Jimenez  Rosabal  again  holds  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  premedical  course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Senor  Rodrigo  Jimenez  Rosabal  is  taking  the  predental  course  at 
Wittenberg  College,  and  Senor  Humberto  Julio  Umana  the  premedical 
course  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Cuba:  wSehorita  Maria  Teresa  Sans6n  Brunet,  who  attended  the 
L'niversity  of  Hahana  for  two  years,  is  taking  the  liberal  arts  course 
at  Seton  Hill  College;  Senor  Eduardo  Lens,  who  received  his  LL.  B. 
from  Tulane  University  last  June,  has  returned  there  to  work  for  a 
higher  degree. 

Ecuador:  Senor  Walter  Americo  Vela,  a  graduate  of  a  German 
preparatory  school,  continues  his  studies  in  economics  and  inter¬ 
national  law  at  Swarthmore  College. 

Panama:  Senorita  Iva  Maria  Saenz,  graduate  of  the  Normal  School 
of  Panama,  who  spent  last  year  at  the  New  Mexico  State  Teachers 
College  at  Silver  City,  is  studying  education  at  the  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women. 

Paraguay:  Senor  Roberto  Tomas  Allen,  of  the  Colegio  Nacional, 
Asuncion,  is  specializing  in  economics  at  Drake  University. 

Peru:  Senorita  Isabel  Vifias,  who  was  prepared  in  private  schools 
in  Lima,  is  studying  English  at  the  College  of  St.  Catherine. 

Puerto  Rico:  Senor  Enriijue  Martinez,  who  received  his  pre¬ 
medical  training  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  has  entered  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Moreover,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  I'niversity  has  granted 
scholarships  to  M.  Oscar  Charlemagne  Boisgris  of  Haiti,  a  graduate  of 
the  Central  School  of  Agriculture,  Port  au  Prince,  to  study  rural 
education  and  educational  statistics;  and  to  Senorita  Petra  Orlando,  a 
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Puerto  Rican  nurse,  who  received  her  training  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  at  San  Juan  and  plans  to  teach  nursing. 

Miss  Betulia  Toro  of  Columbia,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
California,  holds  a  foreign  student  scholarship  (covering  room  rent) 
at  International  House. 

Senor  Mario  Rodriguez,  of  Chile,  who  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chile,  was  the  recipient  of  a  scholarship  from  the 
School  of  Foreign  Serv'ice  of  Georgetown  University.  Senor  Rodri¬ 
guez  is  a  member  of  the  Chilean  diplomatic  service,  being  at  the 
present  time  Second  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  Washington. 

The  facilities  offered  to  Latin  America  teachers  of  the  blind  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  are  being 
utilized  this  year  by  Senorita  Maria  Luisa  Soler,  a  teacher  at  the 
Varona  SuArez  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Hahana. 

The  Master  Institute  of  Roerich  Museum  has  continued  the  schol¬ 
arship  in  music  previously  awarded  to  Senorita  Elsa  Cabrera,  a 
Chilean  pianist.  Both  Miss  Cabrera  and  her  compatriot,  Senor 
Carlos  Beltrfin,  who  is  attending  the  R.  C.  A.  Institutes,  Inc.,  have 
been  aided  by  the  Chile- American  Association,  which  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Chilean  students  in  this  country. 

On  considering  the  fields  of  work  in  which  these  students  and 
scholars  are  engaged,  we  find  that  medicine  and  public  health  claim 
the  largest  number — 13,  and  education  the  ne.xt  largest — 12.  Science 
as  applied  to  agriculture  or  industry  comes  next  in  order,  with  biology 
enrolling  five,  and  physics,  chemistry,  and  agriculture  one  each. 
Three  students  are  specializing  in  English,  presumably  in  preparation 
for  teaching  that  language,  and  one  is  taking  a  liberal  arts  course. 
Two  more  are  carrying  on  research  in  engineering  problems  and  as 
many  in  architecture.  The  fields  of  literature,  history,  music,  inter¬ 
national  law,  economics,  foreign  service  and  industrial  organization 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  other  holders  of  fellowships. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  total  of  48  students — a 
number  which  should  doubtless  be  increased  by  others  who  have  not 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  Pan  American  Union — 35  are  men  and  13 
women. 

More  and  more  it  is  being  recognized  that  the  wisest  policy  in 
encouraging  student  interchange  is  so  to  use  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships  as  to  attract  the  best  prepared  and  finest  type  of  foreign  scholars. 
That  this  policy  is  being  followed  as  regards  Latin  America  is  e^■ident 
from  a  survey  of  this  fine  group  of  students,  who  inspire  one  with 
optimism  as  to  the  e.xcellent  results  that  Anil  flow  from  their  stay  in 
the  United  States. 


A  GREAT  LADY 

AND  A  GREAT  PHILANTHROPIST: 
JUANA  ALARCO  DE  DAMMERT' 

A  GREAT  lady  and  a  great  philanthropist  has  passed  away  in 
Lima,  leaving  behind  her  the  moniinient  of  a  very  great  work. 
Born  90  years  ago  almost  at  the  dawn  of  the  Victorian  era;  the 
descendant  of  an  old  colonial  family;  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  Juana  Alarco  de  Dammert  might  have  fulfilled  her  destiny 
by  being  no  more  than  a  grande  dame  of  the  old  school.  Instead, 
she  became  the  most  advanced  woman  of  her  age.  Possessed  of  an 
indomitable  will,  and  endowed  with  a  charm  of  manner  which  she 
knew  how  to  exercise  for  whatever  end  she  had  in  view,  she  carried 
into  execution,  in  the  backward  Lima  of  40  years  ago,  a  scries  of 
charitable  works  for  the  welfare  of  children  which  were  almost  in 
advance  of  the  times.  Her  task  was  rendered  the  more  difficult  in 
that  she  set  herself  to  its  accomplishment  when  the  capital  was  only 
just  recovering  from  a  prolonged  period  of  political  unrest  and  civil 
warfare.  “Fearless,  resolute,  outspoken,”  it  has  been  said  of  her, 
“she  should  have  been  a  man.”  More  truly  might  it  be  said  that  she 
carried  out  a  man’s  work  with  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  that  only 
a  woman  could  give. 

The  crowning  recognition  of  Juana  Alarco  de  Dammert’s  work 
came  in  1922,  when  a  bust  was  erected  to  her  honor  in  the  Parque 
Xeptuno.  The  anniversary  of  the  unveiling  has  been  faithfully  ob¬ 
served  every  year  since.  On  December  8  the  ])upils  of  tlie  Lima 
schools  and  delegations  from  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Rei)ublic  assemble  around  the  bronze  memorial  to  pay  their  tribute 
of  homage  to  the  great  lady  who  had  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  poor  children. 

In  latter  years  Juana  Alarco  de  Dammert  had  become  almost  a 
tradition  in  Peru.  But  it  was  still  an  active  tradition.  To  the  end 
of  her  days  she  maintained  the  deepest  interest  not  only  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  she  had  founded  but  in  everything  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  her  fellow  men.  Preserving  her  faculties  to  the  last,  she 
gradually  faded  away  and  died  on  August  2,  1932.  The  funeral  look 
|)lace  on  August  4,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  following,  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  elements  of  society.  The  mass  of  floral  offerings  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  bust  in  the  Parque  Neptuno  was  further  tribute  to  the 
affection  and  honor  in  which  this  great  philanthropist  was  held. 

Krom  “The  West  l.eeiler,”  Amr.  I<1.  IHlh*. 
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Juana  Alaroo  de  Danunert  first  caino  into  public  notice  in  1895. 
In  the  terrible  street  fighting  of  March  17  and  18  following  upon  the 
entry  of  Nicolas  de  Pierola  and  his  troops  into  Lima,  some  2,000 
lives  were  lost,  while  the  number  of  wounded  was  beyond  calcula¬ 
tion.  The  hospitals  lacked  accommodations  to  attend  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  cases.  It  was  at  that  hour  that  Senora  de  Dammert 
set  to  work  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteer  nurses  under  the  title  of  the 
Uelief  Committee  {Comite  de  AujUws)  who,  herself  at  their  head, 
attended  to  the  wounded  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
French  Fire  Brigade  in  the  Portal  del  Teatro.  From  this  great  work 

JIAXA  AI.AUCO  DK 
DAM.MEKT 

The  ('tiildren’s  Aid  Sm-iety 
of  Lima  sitands  as  a  inoim- 
ment  to  this  Peruvian 
woman  who  throuRhout 
I  he  Rreater  part  of  her  Ioiir 
lifetime  was  an  indomita- 
lile  worker  in  the  interest 
of  iMHir  children. 
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sprang  into  being  the  Peruvian  Red  Cross  Society.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  two  years  later  by  an  even  greater  work.  The  Civil  War  left 
as  its  aftermath  the  most  abject  ])overty  among  the  working  classes 
of  Lima.  The  prevailing  distress  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
terribly  insanitary  conditions  under  which  the  laborers  of  the  capital 
were  housed.  Infant  mortality  stood  at  an  accusinglv  high  figure; 
and  all  the  great  heart  of  Senora  de  Dammert  was  stirred  to  the 
depths  by  the  distressing  spectacle  which  every  street  offered  of 
rickety,  undernourished,  diseased  children  with  only  the  streets  as  a 
home  when  the  parents  were  at  work. 
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The  outcome  was  the  formation  in  1897  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
{Junta  de  Defensa  de  la  Infancia)  with  the  creche,  or  day  nursery, 
in  the  Calle  Los  Naranjos  as  one  of  its  most  important  activities. 
For  nearly  30  years  Senora  de  Dammert  remained  at  the  head  of 
this  {Treat  or{Tanization  which  then,  as  now,  could  be  kept  alive  only 
by  philanthropy.  With  advancing  years,  she  yielded  place  to  her 
daughter,  Senorita  Luisa  Dammert,  who  is  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  her  mother  ■with  the  same  tenacity  of  purpose  and  the  same  real 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  poor  children. 

HER  GREATEST  MONUMENT 

The  day  nursery  was  opened  in  1897  in  an  old  colonial  building, 
which  it  has  occupied  ever  since.  From  that  day  to  this  more  than 
2,000  children  have  been  entered  on  its  books.  But  mere  figures 
tell  no  tale  of  what  the  creche  has  accomplished.  Only  a  visit  to 
the  institution  can  make  really  intelligible  what  the  work  is  and 
how  it  is  carried  out.  Perhaps  to  that  should  be  added  a  visit  to 
the  homes  of  the  children  themselves  to  appreciate  the  conditions 
under  which  they  would  have  had  to  be  brought  up,  were  not  this 
crfeche,  this  real  home  for  the  homeless,  here  to  save  them.  One 
would  also  have  to  see  the  state  in  which  these  children  arrive  at 
the  creche  in  the  morning;  the  same  children  when  they  have  been 
bathed  and  (in  the  case  of  babies)  reclothed  in  the  garments  of  the 
institution;  and  once  again  when  they  leave  at  night,  after  a  whole¬ 
some,  happy  day,  clean,  contented,  and  well  fed. 

No  child  is  turned  away.  From  the  age  of  three  months  up  to  five 
years  they  are  received  without  any  requirement  save  the  assurance 
that  the  mother  is  not  leading  a  notoriously  immoral  life.  A  daily 
fee  is  charged:  in  the  case  of  babies,  5  centavos  a  day;  in  the  case  of 
older  children,  10  centavos.  In  return  for  that  they  are  clothed 
when  they  come  shoeless  or  in  utter  rags;  their  bodies  and  their  linen 
are  washed;  their  sores  and  slight  sicknesses  are  tended;  and  they 
receive  two  solid  meals  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  bottle  of  milk  which 
is  given  every  baby  when  the  mother  calls  for  it  on  her  return  from 
work. 

HEALTH  AND  CLEANLINESS 

Facing  the  entrance  in  the  main  courtyard  is  the  consulting  room, 
where  every  child  is  e.xamined  on  admittance  and  where  two  physicians 
are  in  daily  attendance  to  give  such  treatment  as  may  be  necessary. 
In  too  many  cases  some  treatment  or  other  is  needed,  since  the 
children,  almost  without  exception,  come  from  the  poorest  homes 
in  Lima.  (Though  to  see  the  same  children,  clean,  decently  clad, 
well  fed,  in  the  precincts  of  the  institution  between  the  hours  of  8 
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and  5,  one  would  scarcely  suspect  it!)  No  serious  cases  of  sickness 
are  treated  in  the  creche  itself;  for  such  there  is  the  Juana  Alarco 
de  Dammert  Ward  in  the  Children’s  Hospital.  But  there  is  always 
the  fiend  of  chronic  malaria  to  contend  with,  the  chronic  malaria 
which  rages  everywhere  in  the  slum  districts  of  Lima.  There 
is  tuberculosis,  which  still  keeps  infant  mortality  at  an  unduly 
high  rate.  There  are  skin  diseases,  some  due  to  the  sins  of  parents, 
others  to  undernourishment  and  neglect.  And  finally  there  are  the 
verminiferous. 

Even  in  the  case  of  contagious  diseases  of  the  skin,  children  are 
not  refused  admission.  They  have  a  department  of  their  own  on 
an  upper  floor  of  the  building  where,  kept  isolated  from  the  rest, 
they  receive  the  treatment  which  their  poor,  tender,  suffering  bodies 
require.  For  one  and  all  there  is  the  appropriate  treatment,  with 
nurses  and  doctors  to  apply  salves  and  injections  and  a  wholesome 
food  regime  to  aid  the  cure.  .  .  . 

THE  KINDERGARTEN 

The  kindergarten  section  of  the  creche  opens  upon  an  inner  patio, 
bright  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  But  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  all 
are  the  children  themselves.  There  is  no  happier,  more  care-free  spot 
to  be  found  in  all  Lima  than  this.  Here,  children  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  6  years  receive  their  first  lessons  in  what,  from  a  scholastic  point 
of  view',  is  usually  termed  “education” — the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  the  numerals.  The  system  followed  is  that  of  Froebel  combined 
with  that  of  Montessori.  It  is  all  a  game,  a  very  delightful  game,  from 
the  point  of  view'  both  of  pupils  and  teachers,  this  education  under 
the  guise  of  play;  but  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  They  speak, 
first  of  all,  in  the  excellent  manners  of  the  children,  in  their  natural 
discipline,  in  their  merriness  w'hich  never  degenerates  into  row'diness 
(as  it  W'ould  in  the  streets),  and  secondly  in  the  exhibits  of  their  w'ork 
which  are  proudly  show'n  in  glass-fronted  cases  wherein  every  pupil 
has  the  ambition  to  see  some  specimen  of  his  or  her  handiw'ork 
displayed  for  the  admiration  of  visitors.  These  exhibits  range  from 
sketches  of  fairy  tales  in  colored  chalks,  models  of  trees  and  houses  and 
animals  in  multi-colored  papers,  crowns  for  the  Carnival  Queen  of  the 
school  and  (not  less  highly  honored)  the  crown  of  the  Model  Child, 
dow'n  to  handkerchiefs  and  table  covers,  sewn  and  embroidered  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  Every  now'  and  again  the  children  of  the 
kindergarten  take  some  present  home  to  their  parents.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  handkerchief  or  a  cloth  of  their  very  own  handiw'ork. 
The  crowning  exhibit  of  alt  is  a  large  doll’s  house,  a  complete  establish¬ 
ment  in  W'hich  every  article  of  furniture,  from  beds  and  w'ardrobes  and 
stoves  and  chairs  and  tables  down  to  a  Lilliputian  desk  in  which  the 
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drawers  actually  pull  out  as  smoothly  as  if  they  had  come  from  a 
factory,  was  made  of  cardboard  by  the  children  themselves.  .  . 

THE  STAFF 

The  management  of  the  creche  is  in  the  hands  of  Sister  Elisa  Wieck, 
who  has  held  the  post  for  the  last  eight  years.  Sister  Wieck  gained 
her  e.xperience  in  a  more  strenuous  school  than  that  of  kindergartens. 
A  native  of  Baden,  after  studying  at  Hamburg,  Munich,  and 
Mannheim,  where  she  graduated  with  a  professor’s  degree,  she  served 
during  the  war  with  the  German  Red  Cross,  at  first  in  Tsing-Tao  and 
later  on  the  PTench,  Russian,  and  Rumanian  fronts.  She  came  to 
Lima  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  to-day  is  carrying  out  the 
greatest  work  of  her  life.  Sister  Wieck  has  under  her  a  staff  of  about 
30  employees,  including  nurses  and  teachers.  One  and  all  of  the 
personnel,  from  the  head  down  to  the  kitchen  staff  and  the  laundrA' 
maids  (who  have  as  hard  a  day’s  work  for  si.\  full  days  in  the  week  as 
any  man  or  woman  in  Lima),  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  They  are  proud  of  it  and  of  the  work  which  they  are  carrying 
out  in  the  cause  of  infant  welfare — the  cause  which  the  foundress, 
.luana  Alarco  de  Dammert,  had  so  much  at  heart.  .  .  . 
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Scientific  Editor,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
II.  Modern  Times  * 

AS  profossional  conditions  became  more  or  less  stabilized  in  Latin 
America  in  the  first  part  of  the  XIXth  century, a  period  of 
discipline  and  trial  followed,  durint:  which,  after  goin^  to  school  in 
France,^  a  number  of  outstanding  men  introduced  into  their  own 
countries  modern  medical  advances  and  especially  surgical  methods.®^ 
Far-sighted  statesmen  like  Rivadavia  offered  for  this  purpose  fellow¬ 
ships  abroad,  and  almost  from  the  beginning  a  wish  was  stressed  to 
develop  native  talent.®*  From  such  a  stage  of  training  and  groping 
Latin  America  was  soon  to  emerge  with  a  most  valuable  contribution 
of  its  own.  Arbitrarily,  but  not  illogically,  we  may  begin  this  new 
era  with  Finlay’s  pioneer  work,  as  it  followed  quite  closely  and 
supplemented  Pasteur’s  discoveries.®* 

Yellow  fecer. — It  was  at  the  second  of  the  international  health  or 
medical  conferences  held  in  the  Western  Continent,  in  Washington, 
in  1S81,  that  the  Cuban  .scientist — incidentalh’,  educated  in  France 
and  the  United  States  ®^ — first  enunciated  his  theory  of  the  role  of  the 

*  Cart  I  of  this  article,  which  api)eareil  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  tfealt  with  the  beginnings 
of  meilical  research  in  Latin  America.  In  Part  I,  p.  7?J,  sixth  line  from  the  bottom,  the  words  “castor 
oil”  should  lx*  “ca.scara  sagrada." 

The  tri|)s  of  Humboldt,  the  “  Columbus  of  Science,"  undoubtedly  gave  much  imi>etus  to  all  research, 
including  medical  subjects. 

The  whole  medical  world  did  likewise  in  the  fruitful  years  Iteginning  with  Laonnec  and  reaching  their 
climax  with  Pasteur.  Even  in  the  XVIllth  century  many  of  the  teachers  of  anatomy  were  French  or 
followed  French  procedure.  Bullflnch.  the  first  man  from  the  United  States  to  study  medicine  in  Europe, 
completed  his  medical  education  in  Paris  in  I?JI.  The  four  men,  Shi|>|>en,  Morgan,  Kush,  and  Kuhn, 
who  founded  the  first  meilical  school  in  the  present  United  States,  had  all  studied  in  Paris,  as  did  Warren, 
Holmes,  Cushing,  and  Uerhardt  at  a  later  date. 

The  first  stethosco|)e,  brought  to  Uio  by  Fernandes  Tavares,  in  lSi;l,  one  of  the  first  in  the  Western 
Continent,  is  still  on  exhibition  at  the  Kio  .Academy.  Surgical  alterations  were  everywhere  introiluced  at 
first  with  .some  timidity.  Surgical  antisepsis  became  ixtitular  in  the  SO's.  In  Mexico  the  first  cephalotripsy 
was  (terformed  in  IS4()  by  Vertiz,  Jitm'nez,  and  Clement;  the  first  Ciesarean  .section  on  a  live  woman, 
aci'identally,  by  Jimenez,  in  KL'tO;  the  first  symtthysiotomy,  also  accidentally,  by  Tellechea  and  Ortega, 
ill  IS(i9;  the  first  Porro’soiieration  by  Kmlriguez,  in  KW.  In  Colombia  the  first  Ciesarean  dates  from  Isfitt; 
in  fiiiatemala,  from  ixfil;  the  first  successful  one  (by  Baca),  from  IS71;  the  first  ovariotomy  (by  Ponte)  in 
A'eneziiela.  from  ISXI;  the  first  tracheotomies  and  tenectomies  in  Brazil,  from  1S43;  the  first  hysterectomy, 
from  isg7;  in  .Argentina  the  first  pubiotomy  (by  Canton),  from  HHM;  in  Brazil  (by  Kodrfguez  Lima),  from 
I9f).'i.  In  IfUKi,  Diivila  in  Lima  had  rcmovcil  from  a  little  girl  a  stone  weighing  ounces. 

The  Buenos  .Aires  .Medical  .Aotdemy,  as  early  as  1H2B,  placed  it.self  o.i  record  against  the  iintMirtation  of 
a  few  transient  notabilities  without  roots  in  the  soil. 

Beau|ierthuy  hadantieipated  the  new  times  when  he  wrote;  "Our  epoch  leans  visibly  toward  prevent  i\e 
imilicine  and  public  and  private  hygiene.  The  Oolden  .Age  of  .Medicine  has  not  arrived  as  yet." 

One  of  his  teiwhers  at  Philadelphia  wils  Dr.  .1.  K.  Mitchell,  who.  as  early  as  1S49,  had  defendeil  a  priori 
the  germ  theory  of  diseiLse.  .A  Frenchman.  Deveze,  at  Philadelphia  (I79;t)  had  l>een  the  first  to  uphold  the 
nonconfagioii.mess  of  yellow  fever. 
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mosquito  in  the  transmission  of  yellow  fever.®*  Half  a  century  has 
elapsed,  but  the  three  postulates  set  on  record  then  still  remain  the 
basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  the  best  proof  of  the  caliber 
of  the  man,  as  modest  as  capable,  who  defined  them.  The  history  of 
medicine  registers  no  greater  achievement  than  Finlay’s  work,  so 
admirably  supplemented  by  that  of  Reed,®*  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  Agra- 
monte  **  in  1900,  and  by  Guiteras’  e.xperiments.  For  the  fii’st  time 
it  had  been  proved  that  a  human  disease  was  transmitted  by  an  insect, 
and  man  had  been  provhled  with  means  to  eradicate  it,  thus  redeeming 
some  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  earth,  so  far  the  prey  of  this  scourge. 

Ijct  us  not  foi^et  here  that  in  1885,  only  a  few  years  after  Finlay’s 
statement,  Utinguassd,  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
asserted  independently  that  the  mosquito  must  be  the  carrier  of  yellow 
fever.  This  is  also  the  proper  place  to  refer  to  the  performance  of 
Ribas  (1862-1925)  and  Cruz  in  Brazil.  Not  three  months  had  elapsed 
since  Reed’s  announcement  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Association  (1901)  that  at  last  the  cause  of  yellow 
fever  had  been  definitely  demonstrated  when  Ribas,  then  director  of 
the  public  health  service  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  (1898-1917),  pub¬ 
lished  at  Sao  Paulo  a  paper  quoting  previous  epidemiological  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  own  since  1896  which  enabled  him  to  indorse  unqualifiedly 
the  new  doctrine.^*  As  a  result  of  Ribas’  excellent  work,  yellow  fever 
became  extinct  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1903,  even  before  it  was  wiped  out  in 
Cuba  or  in  Rio.  To  Ribas  we  also  owe  the  famous  Butantan  Institute, 
where  Vital  Brasil  was  to  perform  his  meritorious  task;  the  first  argu¬ 
ments  supporting  the  independence  of  alastrim  as  a  disease;  the  first 
child-welfare  section  in  a  health  department  in  Brazil  and  probably 
in  all  Latin  America;  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium  at  Campos  de 

»  In  his  momentous  and  matter-of-fact  statement  at  WashinKtnn,  Finlay  dul  nut  actually  mention  the 
mosquito,  hut  he  did  so  a  few  months  afterwards,  at  Ilabana,  in  August,  18H1.  When  the  .\merican  Yellow 
Fever  Commission  visited  Ilabana  in  1879,  Finlay  was  still  feeling  his  way  about,  and  could  only  suggest 
atmospheric  alkalinity  as  a  possible  cause  of  yellow  fever.  The  report  of  the  Commission,  and  especially  its 
destructive  data  on  many  theories,  must  have  i>roved  useful.  Finlay  himself  cre<lite<l  his  final  views  to 
reading  in  a  botanical  w  ork  of  the  role  filled  in  the  nist  of  wheat  by  the  s|>ores  of  Puccinia  graminit  which 
must  be  carried  to  another  plant  to  complete  their  life  cycle  and  acquire  their  disease-causing  power.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  Commission  included  two  men  who  had  much  to  do  with  Finlay  afterwards: 
Sternfierg,  who  a|>pointed  the  1899  Yellow  Fever  Commission,  and  Guiteras,  Finlay's  loyal  coworker  and 
successf)r. 

The  Cnite<l  States  .\rmy  Commission,  heaile<l  by  Kee<l,  gave  to  Finlay's  theory,  even  using  his  own 
mosquitoes,  the  solid  e>[ierimental  basis  it  had  so  far  lacke<l.  Oorgas  was  to  make  it  a  practical  reality  by 
putting  it  immediately  to  work  in  freeing  first  Ilabana  and  then  Panama  from  yellow  fever  ami  also  malaria. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  L'nanue,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  XVlllth  century,  blamed  the  prevalent*  of 
intermittent  fevers  on  the  foul  smelts  from  stagnant  waters,  and  recalletl  that,  to  safeguard  them.selves,  the 
Indians  used  to  build  their  homes  on  hills. 

X'  Agramoiite  was  to  close  his  useful  life  at  New  Orleans  as  profe.ssor  of  tropical  medicine  at  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  (smtrast  to  his  countryman  and  ctiworker,  Guiteras,  who,  liefore  going  to  Cuba,  s|ient  some 
profitable  years  in  a  simibu’  capacity  at  Philadelphia. 

u  It  is  not  so  well  know  n  that  Kibas,  with  Adolpho  I.utr.  and  Oscar  Moreira,  as  well  as  another  grcaip  of 
lirazilian  volunteers,  allowed  themselves,  in  1903,  to  lie  bitten  by  mos<iuitoes  w  hich  had  fe<l  on  yellow  fever 
patients,  thus  confirming  anew  the  Ilabana  achievement.  Recent  contributions  to  yellow-fever  control 
mu.st  include  those  of  the  Ilrar.ilian  Torres,  Arngilo,  Costa  Cmr,  and  l,emos  Monteiro,  and  the  Cuban 
lioflmann. 
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.Tordao;  and  the  model  Santo  Angelo  leprosen’.  What  Ribas  did  at 
Sao  Paulo,  Oswaldo  Cruz  was  to  accomplish  at  Rio  (ridding  the  city 
of  yellow  fever,  creating  laboratories,  promoting  research  and  develop¬ 
ing  health  oi^anization)  on  a  lai^er  scale,  and  in  a  briefer  period,  as  if 
he  knew  that  his  days  on  earth  were  numbered. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  up  now,  separately,  some  special  subjects. 

Hookworm  disease. — In  Mexico,  Ixibat  first  called  attention,  in  1854, 
to  the  presence  of  hookworm  disease,  and  shortly  afterwards  Jimenez 
discussed  possible  causes  and  Manuell  for  the  first  time  found  the 
parasite  in  a  patient.**  In  Brazil  Wucherer  in  1866  pointed  to  the 


KIXLAY’S  IUI.ST  IN 
HABANA 

'I'his  bust  in  the  patio  of  the 
IVimrtmrnt  of  Public 
Health  and  t'harity  is  but 
one  of  various  tributes 
ren<lered  by  his  itrateful 
country  to  the  modest  sci¬ 
entist  whose  epoch-niak- 
iiiE  (ILseovery  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  yellow  fever 
by  the  mos<|uito  prove<l  a 
IsKin  to  the  enlirt'  world. 


worm  as  the  cause  of  the  opilagdo  known  in  the  countrA'  since  1748. 
Dunin,  equally  noted  as  a  statesman  and  a  physician,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  in  Central  America  (1896)  to  diagnose  the  disease,  as 
he  also  was  to  do  later  with  beriberi.  In  Colombia  Posada  Arango,  who 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  astronomer  and  a  naturalist,  identified 
the  local  tuntun  as  uncinariasis,  and  in  1887  introduced  higueron  juice 
as  a  remedy  whose  value  was  fully  proved  by  his  count rA'inen  Robles 
and  Montoya.*^  In  1908  Rangel,  then  chief  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
Vargas  llosjiital,  rose  before  the  Caracas  Academy  of  Medicine,  with 
the.  modesty  of  a  country  boy  but  with  the  scientist’s  assurance,  to 
report  that  he  had  found  hookworms  in  autopsies  made  in  cases  of 

This  is  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Bilbarz  and  (Iriesinger  brought  out  the  imi<ortnnee  of  the  infesta¬ 
tion  in  Kgy|)t  anil  long  Iwforo  Ix‘i<ly  (ISSC)  mentioned  luHikworm  as  a  jHissible  cause  of  anemia. 

”  Callc  im<l  I.:tzaro  l'rit)e  used  the  drug  nfterwanls  against  whip«  iwms.  A  Brazilian  farmer  calle<i 
(iraeio  seems  to  have  l>een  the  first  to  use  it  medinilly,  about  IS.S2. 
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tropical  anemia.  In  Puerto  Kico  Ashford  was  in  1900  to  connect 
dramatically  this  worm  with  the  anemia  which  had  long  e.xhausted 
tropical  laborers;  with  him  cooperated  Gutierrez  Igaravidez  and 
Gonzalez  Martinez  in  devising  methods  of  control  which  afterwards 
found  world-wide  use.^^  This  enterprise,  e.xtended  by  the  Kocke- 
feller  Foundation  to  the  whole  world,  represents  another  landmark 
in  modern  public  health  work,  as  it  offered  the  means  of  restoring  to 
a  gainful  life  millions  of  people  up  to  then  helpless  and  suffering.*^ 

Typhus  Jerer. — Mexico’s  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  typhus 
fever  are  both  numerous  and  distinguished.  Leon,  the  historian, 
showed  the  antiquity  of  ntatlazahuail  on  the  land.  From  1869  to 
1919  at  least  175  papers  were  published  on  the  subject,  and  the 
physicians  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  disease  may  be  counted 
by  scores.  Miguel  Gtero  spent  many  years  and  all  his  fortune  on 
studies  which  included  human  inoculation,  and  finally  lost  his  life,  in 
UH5,  when  fighting  an  epidemic  and  treating  patients.  Marin,  of 
Puebla,  suggested  that  bedbugs  and  fleas  might  transmit  typhus,  and 
Toussaint,  in  1906,  unsuccessfully  tried  on  himself  transmission 
through  fleas,  bedbugs,  and  mosquitoes.  Kicketts  repeated  this  work, 
but  went  further,  demonstrating  the  role  of  lice,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  typhus  fever  when  he  died  from  it  in  1910,  in  the  old  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Hygiene,  in  Mexico  City.  In  this  same  city  Mooser  has 
recently  establisheil  in  a  more  definite  way  the  relation  between 
rickettsias  and  typhus  fever,  thus  extending  the  work  of  the  Brazilian 
K(tcha  Lima  in  the  Butantan  Institute  ami  also  confirming  Neill’s 
report  on  a  new  sign  of  typhus  in  the  guinea  pig.  Other  Mexicans, 
including  Ochoterena,  Kuiz  Castaneda,  and  Varela,  have  done  valu¬ 
able  work,  and  Kuiz  (’astaneda,  with  Zinsser,  brought  forth  a  pre¬ 
ventive  vaccine.^’  It  seems,  therefore,  very  ])ro|)er  that  the  basic 
investigations  of  Ricketts,  as  well  as  those  of  Anders«»n  and  Gold- 
berger,  should  have  been  performed  in  Mexico.  The  research  done 
in  Brazil  by  Prowazek  and  Rocha  Lima  has  also  added  a  great  deal 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  its  causative  agent.  Important 
work  on  tyjihus  has  recently  been  done  by  Lemos  Monteiro,  Toledo 
l^iza,  ami  Fiallm,  in  Brazil,  in  IVru  by  \V<*iss  and  in  ('bile  by  Kraus. 

Verruyn  jHiuuuti.*' — No  more*  altruistic  |)iece  of  work  is  recorded  in 
tlu“  history  of  resiuin-h  than  that  piufonucd  by  the  imalical  student, 
'romas  .\.  ('arribii,  when,  in  an  attiunpt  to  verify  the  inh'ctiousm'ss 

<•  For  Arirt-ritiiia  ar:'l  llrar.il,  l'iiro<li,  in  IMn,  rcporliol  a  form  of  tin*  worm  »  hicfi  he  culli- 1  \irnliir  nrgi uti- 
««».  fiiii  wliif'ti  Ma-rm  !i  variant  of  itii-  nmtnenniin. 

•  licncral  W<h<<1  oina-  '■Iati-<1  Uial  llif  i-on'itti-^f  of  jfilow  fevir  jii-liflf'l  llir  Spanish  Aini'ritain  War 
Ju-t  as  tniK'li  may  tif  -ai<t  of  ilif  ■li'veloiimFnts  in  IxMikworm  'Ii'cim-  control. 

'I'tii-  -cem-  to  fic  an  imiirtivcmciit  over  Itial  of  W  cikl 

Wrrua  i  ficrti  m a  i«  a  <l.scisc  con-i-iimr  of  acute  fever,  ficrnicioiis  anemia,  ami  local  lemlcrnes'.  This 
ilisea^-,  limite<l  to's-rlain  valleys  of  the  .Xicles,  has  also  his-ii  callisl  locally  Oroya  fever  The  first  lay 
writers  to  mention  verriiifa  fiernana  were  Ooiiiara  <I.V.:h  aii'l  Zarate  fi:,:.,'.r  the  llr^l  i.hysicians  tiako  'Ic 
Va'Iillo  fl0.«o,  niieini  ( ITMt,  Cnaiiiie  (IWS.,. 
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of  verruga  peruana  and  disprove  the  erroneous  views  of  some  investi¬ 
gators,  he  inoculated  himself  at  Lima,  on  August  27,  1885,  with  ma¬ 
terial  from  a  ease  of  the  disease  which  was  to  be  connected  with  his 
name.  Carri6n  died,  as  a  result  of  his  experiment,  on  October  5, 1885, 
when  barely  26  years  old,  a  true  scientist  to  the  end,  describing  step 
by  step  tbc  course  of  his  illness.  A  number  of  his  countrymen  were 
to  take  up  the  task  and  cast  new  light  on  the  disease.  Barton,  in 
1901,  found  the  causative  germ,  later  to  be  isolated  and  grown  by 
Ilercelles  (1925)  and  Noguchi.  Other  Peruvians  who  worked  in  this 
field  are  Arce,  V<51ez  Lopez,  Rebagliati  and  Gastiaburu,  Mackehenie, 
Odriozola,  Weiss,  and  Battistini.  This  work  still  continues  and  has 
received  the  collaboration  of  Americans  from  other  republics,  includ¬ 
ing  Rocha  Lima,  Strong  and  Shannon. 

Onchocercia.'^ix. — Robles,  of  Guatemala,  in  1915,  was  the  first  man 
to  call  attention  to  the  presence  in  the  coffee  sections  of  his  country 
of  a  new  disease  (afterwards  also  found  in  certain  Mexican  districts) 
caused  by  a  special  worm  called  Onchocerca  caecidlens  from  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  cause  blindness.  Other  researchers  who  have  gathered  data 
on  the  disease  are,  in  Guatemala,  Calderon  and  Munoz  Ochoa:  and 
in  Mexico,  Ochoterena,  Hoffmann,  and  Dampf.  The  Harvard  Com¬ 
mission,  headed  by  Strong,  in  Guatemala,  has  shown  that  certain  sand 
fleas  act  as  carriers,  thus  furnishing  knowledge  useful  in  controlling  a 
disease  whose  spread  is  causing  some  alarm. 

American  leishmaniasis. — The  names  of  uta,  espundia,  and  bubas 
liave  been  ajiplied  locally  to  a  skin  disease  already  apjiearing  in  the 
old  Inca  buncos  and  embracing  at  least  regions  of  jiractically  every 
South  American  country.  As  early  as  1759  Sauvage  and  Charlouis 
described  cases.  More  definite  information  was  furnisbed  in  Peru  bv 
Tamayo  in  ISfU);  .Vvendano  and  Flores  (who  even  referred  to  a  bacillus 
as  the  cause)  in  1S92:  Barros  in  1895;  Ugaz  and  Samenez  in  1901; 
and  afterwards  Tamayo  and  Palma,  who  showed  the  identity  of  the 
disease  with  that  shown  in  |)re-Columbian  images;  and  Kscomel. 
Vt'lez  Loj)ez,  and  Monge;  in  Brazil,  Cenpieira  in  1892,  Adeodato  in 
1895,  Moreno  in  1896,  Breda  in  1899,  and  finally  Lindenberg,  Carini, 
and  Paranbos,  who  in  1909  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  sores  the 
Lelshmania  organisms  and  showed  the  kinship  of  the  condition  with 
(U’iental  sore,  and  Splendore,  who  in  19i:i  presented  the  mucous  types, 
more  serious  than  the  <’ases  limited  to  the  skin.  Cases  in  other 
c«»untries  were  reporte«l  by  Zagarnaga  in  Bolivia,  Sommer,  Da  Matta, 
and  Maz/.a  in  Argentina,  Picatlo  in  Central  America,  Connor  and 
Bates  in  Panama,  Flu  in  Dutch  Guiana,  Si'idelin  and  Inchaustegui  in 
Mexici),  Migone  in  Paraguay,  Iturbe  ami  Tejera  in  Venezuela.  All 
these  men  have  (h)ne  very  imp«trtant  work,  separating  the  coiulition 
from  other  diseases  and  determining  its  geographical  extension.  In 
Brazil,  wlu're  the  most  and  the  best  work  has  been  done,  Vianna  in 
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1911  introduced  tartar  emetic  into  the  treatment.  This  has  proved 
specific  and  is  also  used  successfully  in  the  Asiatic  and  European  forms. 

Chagas'  disease. — Chagas  discovered  among  Brazilian  children  in 
1909  a  new  form  of  trypanosomiasis  characterized  by  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  and  the  spleen,  and  transmitted  by  a  local  bug,  a  Tria- 
toma.  This  condition  was  afterwards  found  in  other  South  American 
countries.  The  causative  parasite  was  named  after  Cruz;  the  dis¬ 
ease,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  illustrious  Couto,  after  Chagas.  It 
was  afterwards  reported  from  other  countries,  Argentina,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  and  El  Salvador,  and  lately  by  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
from  Panama.*® 

American  blastomycosis. — For  some  time  several  South  American 
skin  diseases  were  grouped  together.  One  of  them,  already  described 
in  Argentina  by  Del  Valle  in  1901  and  Sommer  in  1914,  was  a  con¬ 
dition  which  in  1914  Escomel  reported  in  Bolivian  and  Peruvian 
patients  was  not  caused  by  leishmanias  but  by  blastomycetes. 
Hence  the  name  of  American  blastomycosis  was  suggested.  The 
disease  was  then  described  in  Bolivia  by  Morales;  in  Venezuela  by 
Iturbe  and  Gonzalez;  in  Colombia  and  Central  America*®  by  Pena 
Chavarria. 

Mycoses.^ — With  regard  to  carate,  ccara,  and  pinto  (already  known 
by  the  Aztecs),  practically  all  our  basic  knowledge  was  gathered  by 
American  authors,  and  especially  Brazilian  (de  Fonseca,  Area  Leao), 
Colombian  (Montoya  y  Flores,  Urueta),  Me.xican  (Gonzfilez,  Pallares, 
Ruiz  Sandoval,  Iturbide,  Saucedo,  Midrade),  Peruvian  (Escomel), 
Ecuadorean  (Suarez,  Lasso  Meneses),  and  Venezuelan  (Medina 
Jimenez,  Gonzalez).  The  first  to  describe  pinto  were  Palanco  in 
Mexico  (1760)  and  Velazco  in  Colombia  (1780),  while  the  first 
thorough  study  was  that  of  the  Frenchman  Alibert  in  1829.  Gas- 
tambide  seems  to  have  found  a  fungus  in  1881.  Cerqueira,  in  Brazil, 
was  the  first  to  report  a  black  ringworm  of  the  hand.  In  Argentina, 
Wernicke  first  described  in  1890  granuloma  coccidioides — one  of  the 
first  diseases  known  to  be  e.xclusively  American — and  his  pupil, 
Posadas,  amplified  our  data.  Piedra  has  been  studied  in  Brazil  by 
Ilorta,  who  differentiated  the  Brazilian  from  the  Colombian  variety 
and  had  the  causative  organism  named  after  him;  Kabello,  Parreiras 
Horta,  Fonseca,  and  Area  Ijcao;  in  Argentina  by  Oriol  Arias  and 
Parodi,  and  in  Paraguay  by  Delamare  and  Gatti. 

Snake  jmsoning. — Lacerda,  a  pioneer  in  biology,  began  in  Brazil 
the  study  of  poisonous  snakes  with  that  of  other  animal  and  plant 
poisons.  In  1902  Vital  Brazil,  deeply  impressed  on  his  return  from 
France  to  his  country  by  the  thousan<is  of  deaths  caused  each  year  by 


I'he  K*!riii  has  also  lieen  found  in  Honduras  hy  Rolirrtson  and  iii  Ctiile  t)y  Siissa  Mar.zl. 
Weiss  seems  to  consider  at  least  some  of  tliese  cases  as  secondary  infections  to  leislimaniasis. 
“  In  medical  parlance,  mycoses  are  diseases  caused  liy  (uiiKi  or  yeasts. 


snake  bites,  orfjanized  the  Butantan  Institute  at  Sao  Paulo,  where, 
among  other  sera,  antivenom  serum  is  manufactured.**  His  succes¬ 
sors  and  t>iipils,  domes  and  especially  Amaral,  while  continuing  the 
serum  i)roduction,  have  systemati/.eil  the  classification  of  snakes,  and 
.Vmaral  was  invited  for  a  similar  purpose  in  recent  years  to  the  United 
States.  The  subject  has  also  been  studied  in  Colombia  by  Carral 
and  (larcia;  in  Mexico  by  Cuesta  Terron;  in  Costa  Kica  by  Alfaro 
and  esi)ecially  Picado,  through  whose  efforts  deaths  from  snake  poison¬ 
ing  have  decreased  enormously  in  that  country.  The  physicians  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  have  lately  been  contributing  to  the  subject. 
Useful  analyses  of  the  poison  have  been  made  by  Veillanl  ami  As- 
sumpgao  in  Brazil;  lloussay  and  Sordelli  in  Argentina.  S<‘orpion 
bites  and  their  prevention  have  been  investigated  by  Magalhaes  and 
('arvalbo  in  Brazil,  and  (Y)rd(*va  y  (lurrfa,  Hoffman,  and  CYiesta  y 
'Perron  in  Mexico,  and  spider  l)ites  by  Puga  Borne  and  Tirado  in 


*'  Viliil  IJraiil  ha.>!  lately  runtiiiiu'il  Ills  rikmI  work  in  his  preseiil  ixxst  at  X’ieteroy. 
.TJ— Httll.  12 - 4 
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Chile,  and  Hscomel  in  Peru.  Hoffman  and  Embil  have  investijrated 
barracuda  (a  fish)  poisoning  in  Cuba. 

Banal  metabolinni. — Ozorio  de  Almeida  pointed  out  in  Brazil  that 
amonfr  tropical  dwellers  basal  metabolism  rates  were  lower  than 
amon"  people  in  the  temperate  zones.  In  Cuba  Montoro  coirobo- 
rated  the  assertion,  later  disputed  by  Coro. 

Ilintory. — Amon"  those  cultivating  with  brilliance  the  field  of 
medical  historiography  and  entitled  to  a  {Treat  deal  of  praise  for  the 
light  they  have  thrown  on  their  countries,  special  mention  must  he 
made  of  Canton,  in  Argentina,  and  Flores,  in  Mexico,  and  their  vo¬ 
luminous  treatises;  of  the  unfortunately  incomplete  works  of  Lautaro 
Ferrer,  in  Chile,  and  Schiaffino,  in  Uruguay;  and  of  the  more  partial 
studies  of  such  men  as  Tiimburus,  in  Argentina;  Abecia,  in  Bolivia; 
Barhoza,  Da  Fonseca,  Xascimento,  and  Freitas,  in  Brazil;  Finlay 
and  LeRoy,  in  Cuba;  Moore,  in  Chile;  Heinert,  Lasso  Meneses,  Arcos, 
Chavez  Franco,  in  Ecuador;  Asturias  and  Ortega,  in  Guatemala; 
Valdizan,  Paz  Sohhin,  and  Delgado,  in  Peru;  the  learned  Le6n,  in 
Mexico:  Parsons,  in  Haiti;  and  Marcano,  Razetti,  Rodriguez  Rivero, 
and  Sanahria  Bruzual,  in  Venezuela.  Their  scholarly  works  consti¬ 
tute  the  source  to  which  all  interested  in  this  subject  must  always 
gratefully  turn  for  guidance  in  a  troublesome,  if  most  attractive, 
field. 

Congrensen. — Congresses,  through  the  e.xchange  of  views  and  teach¬ 
ing  by  leaders,  have  always  furnished  a  needed  stimulus  to  research. 
Strangely  enough,  in  Latin  America  international  meetings  appear  to 
have  preceded  national  medical  assemblies,  sanitary  conferences  being 
among  the  ver\’  first  of  the  former.  Uruguay  deserves  credit  for 
having  called  an  International  Sanitarx*  Congress,  held  at  Montevideo 
in  1873.®'  This,  the  first  of  all  American  sanitary  conferences,  was 
followed  by  those  at  Washington  in  1881,  Rio  in  1887,  Lima  in  1888, 
and,  eventually,  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1002.  The.  1881  Washington  Conference,  while  international 
and  not  purely  American,  stands  out  from  the  standpoint  of  research 
because  of  Finlay’s  appearance  there.®® 

Aradnnles. — The  earliest  of  Latin  American  medical  academies 
were  iindouhtedly  those  existing  in  Mexico,  under  various  names, 
in  1732-1734;  1770-1817;  1824-1827;  1830-1833,  ami  1830-1842, 
even  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  was  cn'ated  in  1820 
(to  replace  the  extinct  Society  of  Medicine  and  .Veademy  of  Surgery). 
In  Buenos  Aires,  Gorman  planned  to  organize  an  A<-ademy  in  1783, 

•>  ArKrntina  and  Krazil,  a.s  well  a.s  I'riiKiiay,  sent  rpiires«-iiliilivps  wtin  a|i|ir<ive>l  Ihe  draft  of  an  inirr- 
national  sanitary  tsinvenlion,  llie  flr'-t  of  it.s  kind  in  America. 

«  The  Washinirton  (.‘onference  also  rersmimeoded,  for  the  flrsl  lime,  the  creation  of  two  Imreniis,  one  at 
Ifahana,  for  the  international  reiMirliiiK  of  sanitary  conditions.  Space  diM*s  not  permit  Ihe  insertion  here 
of  a  complete  li-(  of  the  many  I'an  American  and  l.atin  American  coiiKresscs  of  mc>lii-j|  nal lire  held 
since  then. 
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hut  nothing  came  of  it  until  1822,  and  then  it  lasted  only  until  1824. 
In  Kio,  a  Scientific  Academy,  including  medicine  in  its  scope,  lasted 
from  1771  to  1779.  The  Montevideo  Medical  Society  was  organized 
in  1850;  in  the  United  States,  the  first  medical  societj'  was  organized 
in  1735;  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1847. 

The  present  academies  were  founded  as  follows:  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
1829;  Hahana,  1861 ;  Mexico,  1864;  Buenos  Aires,  1874,  after  previous 
attempts  in  1852  and  1856;  Lima,  1876;  Bogota,  1890  (succeeding 
the  Soeiedad  de  Medieina  y  Cieneias  Naturales,  organized  in  1873); 
Uaraeas,  1904. 

Medical  journals. — The  puhlieation  of  medical  journals  in  America 
began  with  the  Mercurio  Volante  (1772-73),  edited  hy  Bartolache,  in 
Mexico.  Articles  on  medicine  had  long  before  appeared  in  such  lay 
journals  as  the  Gaceta  de  Mexico  (1722-1742),  and,  later,  El  Mercurio 
(1740-1742),  Gaceta  de  Mexico  (1784-1789),  and  Diario  de  ^fexico 
(1805-1812).  Another  journal,  Iligia,  was  published  in  Mexico  City, 
in  1833,  hy  Leger  and  Villette.  A  periodical  was  published  by  the 
.National  Academy  of  Medicine  (1836-1843).  Of  present  medical 
journals  the  oldest  is  the  Gaceta  Medica  de  Mexico,  also  founded  by  the 
Academy,  in  1864.  In  other  countries  medical  journals  represented 
a  much  later  development.  In  Brazil  the  Patriota  carried  medical 
jiapers  as  early  as  1813-1817,  Folha  Medicinal  appeared  at  Maranhao 
in  1822,  while  the  public-spirited  Sigaud  published  the  Propagador 
das!  Scienciaft  Medicai<  from  1827  to  1831,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the 
Medical  Academy  of  Kio  issued  a  Semanario  de  Saude  Publica  from 
1830  to  1833,  reissued  under  the  name  Rei'ista  Medica  Fluminen^e 
from  1835  to  1861;  Recista  Medica  lirasileira,  1841-1843;  Annaea  de 
Aledicina  liraKiliense,  1845-1849;  Annaen  liraKilienses  de  Medieina, 
1849-1885;  Annaes  da  Academia  Imperial  {Xacional,  later)  de  Medi- 
cina  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  1885  onward.  Tlie  present  Gaceta 
Medica  da  liahia  dates  from  1866.  In  Cuba  the  Repertorio  M/dico 
Habanera  appeared  in  1840  and  the  present  Cronica  MGlico-Qui ni rgica 
in  1875;  in  Chile  the  ('ritiedn  Medico  in  1840  and  tiie  present  Recista 
Mt'dica  de  (Vide  in  1872;  in  Colombia,  La  Gaceta  in  1852,  Iai  Gaceta 
Mi’dica  de  Colombia  in  1865-1868,  Recista  Medica  de  liogotd  in  1873. 
and  tlie  present  Repertorio  de  Medieina  g  ('irugia  from  1909;  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  Anales  de  la  Academia  Xacional  de  Medieina  in  1823,®*  the 
Recista  de  Farmacia  in  1855,  the  Recista  Medico-Quinirgica  in  ISSS, 
Anales  del  Departamento  Xacional  de  Iligiene  from  1892,  and  the 
present  Recista  Farmact'utica  in  1860,  Anales  del  Circulo  Medico 
Argentinoiu  1877,  and  Semana  Malica  in  1894;  in  Venezuela,  Vargasia 
in  1868  and  tlie  present  Gaceta  Medica  de  ('aracas  from  1893;  in  Puerto 
Kico,  Eco  Midico  Farmact  utico  in  1881  and  the  present  lloletin  de  la 

Two  of  ihp  imiHTs  in  llie  first  issiip  ilivil  with  tlip  two  rwfnlly  Lsolofpd  lUkaloids  of  i-inrhoim  ami  on 
I  In'  ii'n*  of  ioilino  in  l>roncliiKn'lt>  iiiul  sorofiilH. 
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Amciacion  Mtdtca  <ie  Puerto  Rico  from  1912;  in  Guatemala,  the 
Gnceta  de  los  Hoxpitahx  in  1884  and  GaceUi  Medico  Quezalteca  in  1891 
in  Peru,  Gnceta  MMica  de  Lima  in  1857;  and  the  present  Cronica 
Medico  since  1884  (Unanue  had  written  in  the  Mercurio  Peruano 
since  1791,  but  mostly  on  nonmedieal  subjects);  in  Urujruay,  the  Re- 
vista  Medico  del  Vruefuay  in  1898  and  the  present  Anales  de  In  Fa- 
cultad  de  Medicina  de  Montevideo  since  1916;  (in  the  United  States, 
the  first  medical  jounial  dates  from  1790,  althoufrh  medical  pajiers 
had  been  published  in  lay  journals  before);  in  Costa  Rica,  Gnceta  Me¬ 
dico  de  Costa  Rica  in  1896;  in  Santo  Dominjro,  Revista  Medico  in  1905 
(ceased  publication  in  1907);  in  Xicaraftua,  Gaceta  Medico  ele  Xica- 
raejua  in  1918;  in  El  Salvador,  La  Vuion  Medico  in  1903  (ceased);  in 
Honduras,  Revista  Me’dico  Quirure/ica  from  1919  to  1921;  in  Haiti,  La 
Leinterne  Me’dicede  in  1899  and  the  present  Journal  Me'elical  Ilaitien 
in  1920.“ 

Pasteur  Institutes. — Priority  for  the  first  Pasteur  Institute  in  Latin 
America  seems  in  doubt  between  those  founded  in  Buenos  Aires  by 
Doctor  Dawel  and  in  Montevideo  by  Suvilla  Guaz,  both  in  1886.” 
Santos  Fernandez  soon  (1887)  followed  their  e.xample  in  Habana, 
and  shortly  afterwards  institutes  were  started  in  Mexico  and  Rio 
(1888),  Caracas  and  (’Idle  (1896),  Recife  (1899),  and  Montevideo 
(1908). 

lieicterioloejical  Institutes. — The  first  hy§tienic  laboratory  in  Latin 
America  was,  in  all  probability,  the  one  organized  at  Rio  in  1883.“ 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  again  tie  for  honors,  as  both  have  had 
bacteriological  institutes  since  1886  (founded  by  Ramos  Mejia  and 
the  great  botanist,  Arechavaleta,  respectively),  and  Habana  comes 
immediately  afterwards,  in  1887.“  Chile  followed  in  1892,  Me.xico 
and  Montevideo  in  1895,  Sucre  in  1896,  and  Brazil  with  Maguinhos 
(actually  opened  in  1900)  and  Butantan  in  1899.  In  other  places 
laboratories  were  created  as  follows:  Asuncion  and  San  Juan,®"  in 
1900;  Habana,  1902;  San  Jose  and  Lima,®'  1903;  Haiti  (Audain’s), 
1905;  Santo  Domingo,  1908;  Guaya(pdl  and  Caracas,®''  1910;  La 

”  La  Gazrta  ha<l  published  articles  by  Kspurragosa  in  the  XVlIIth  century. 

t*  Medical  journals  in  Latin  America  now  number  close  to  aio. 

•'  The  New  York  I'asteur  Institute  was  only  oiiened  in  ISW). 

'I  In  the  Ujited  States  the  first  municit>al  laboratory  was  organired  In  1HK8,  in  f’rovidence;  the  first  real 
liublic  health  laboratory  in  New  York,  by  DiKKs  in  IKft2.  1‘rivate  laboratories  bad,  of  course,  existed  liefore 
these  dates,  both  in  the  United  .States  and  I>atin  .\merica.  In  Krazil,  Lacerda  (who  worked  at  first  with 
Uouty,  a  Krench  professor  of  bioloKy)  and  Maniues  de  .Vraujo  tliies  intriHluced  bacterioloKy. 

This  was  a  laboratory  orRunized  by  Santos  Kermindez  under  Tamayo's  direction. 

*>  In  Puerto  Kico  a  chemical  laboratory  bad  lieen  organized  in  IH41.  The  first  microscope  was  brnuRht 
to  the  Island  in  1S90.  Ashford  established,  in  IKUtt,  at  Pon<«  a  small  lalairatory  where  he  conducted  his 
momentous  investigations  of  hookworm  disease.  The  first  official  public  health  lalairatory  on  the  island 
dates  from  l'J09. 

*>  The  municipal  laboratory  had  lieen  (reatol  at  an  earlier  dale>  Kliirez  had  slarte<l  bacteriological 
courses  at  the  medical  school  [irevioiisly  to  IK'.ri. 

*>  In  (.'araca.s  a  chair  of  bacteriology  was  cTealol  in  laoi,  probably  the  first  on  the  Western  Continent,  the 
same  year  the  Vargas  I (ostiital  wa.so|iene<l  under  J.  (i.  llerniindez.  The  Vargas  Hospital  lalatratory,  w  here 
Kangel  worke<l,  was.  of  ciairse.  older. 
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Paz,  1914;  Nicaragua,  1915;  El  Salvador,  1916;  Honduras  (with 
Kockefeller’s  aid)  and  Bogota,®  1923;  Guatemala,  1928.®  At  Mon¬ 
tevideo  there  has  been  an  Institute  of  Experimental  Hygiene  since 
1896,  first  directed  by  Sanarelli,  and  combined  with  the  Municipal 
Bacteriological  Laboratory  from  1897  to  1905.  Physiological  labora¬ 
tories  had  been  in  e.xistence  in  Buenos  Aires  since  1 884  and  in  Montevideo 
since  1891.  In  Mexico  a  National  Medical  Institute  for  the  study  of 
medical  conditions  and  medicinal  plants  and  animal  substances  was 
founded  in  1888  and  definitely  organized  in  1890.  Lavista,  the  noted 


THE  HACTKRIOI.OdlCAI.  IN-STITCTE  AT  IU  EXO.>5  AIRES 
OrKiiilizril  in  issfi.  this  iiistitulc  now  ranks  stitnnl  to  iioiif  in  the  world. 


surgeon,  created  in  1896  in  Mexico  a  Museum  of  Pathology,  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  Pathological  Institute  in  1901 ,  and,  under  the  supervision 
first  of  Carmona  y  Valle  and  then  of  Toussaint,  studied  the  pathology 
and  bacteriology  of  typhus  fever.  A  bacteriological  laboratory  was 
provided  by  the  sanitary  code  of  1891.  From  these  humble  beginnings 
to  the  present  up-to-date  institutes  the  road  proved  shorter  than  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight. 

The  present  national  bacteriological  institute  of  Buenos  Aires,  with 
its  many  divisions  and  well-trained  personnel,  has  a  notable  history, 

**  ITider  Reye.s’  udiiiinistrntiiiii  (IWKV  iizis)  ihero  had  nlrrady  l>een  (>rKaniie<l  a  lalwratory  for  the  diagnosis 
of  leprosy.  The  true  founder  of  haeteriology  in  t'oloinhia  was  the  veterinarian,  Lleras  .Acosta,  w  ho,  in  1907, 
liegan  the  niiinufactiire  of  anthrav  viurine. 

”  \  national  vaccine  institute  had  evisle<i  at  El  Salvador  and  also  at  Ouatemala  since  1907. 
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owiiif;  its  inception  and  development  to  such  sanitarians  as  Malbran 
and  Penna.  It  is  at  present  headed  hy  an  excellent  bacteriologist. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Sordelli,  after  whom  a  germ  has  been  named.  His  predeces¬ 
sor,  Prof.  R.  Kraus,  has  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  served 
effectively  in  a  similar  capacity  three  Latin  American  Republics: 
•Vrgentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  Another  Buenos  Aires  institution  doing 
high-class  work  is  the  Cancer  Institute,  directed  since  its  beginning 
(1922)  by  the  internationally  known  cancerologist.  Prof.  Angel  Roffo, 
whose  name  is  borne  by  one  of  the  most  used  tests  for  tumors. 

The  Instituto  Medico  Sucre  in  Bolivia  was  created  in  189ti  by  a 
group  of  high-minded  physicians  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of 
the  Bayard  of  South  American  independence.  The  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Bacteriology  at  La  Paz  was  created  in  1911.  This  laboratory 
has  performed  valuable  work  both  in  diagnosis  and  in  manufacture  of 
biological  products.  Its  first  director.  Morales  Villazon,  has  prepared 
important  contributions  on  local  diseases  and  contributed  to  the 
refutation  of  the  theory  that  llamas  suffered  from  syphilis.  The 
firesent  director  is  Dr.  F.  Veintemilla. 

The  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  originated  in  1899  and  was  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  (lovernment  in  1900,  at  first  with  the  idea  of  manufac¬ 
turing  antiplague  serum.  Its  continued  development,  first  under 
Oswaldo  Cruz  (1872-1917)  and  then  under  Cruz’s  faithful  and  bril¬ 
liant  collaborator,  Chagas,  has  made  it  not  only  an  establishment  for 
the  preparation  of  all  common  vaccines  and  serums,  hut  also  a  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  center  for  the  study  of  diseases  of  men  and  animals. 
In  addition  to  developing  native  investigators,  it  has  attracted  out¬ 
standing  foreigners,  such  as  von  Prowazek  and  Lutz.  The  Institute 
is  located  near  Rio  in  an  old  plantation  called  Manguinhos,  and  thence 
its  old  name,  changed  into  its  present  one  (1909)  after  the  famous 
campaign  which,  under  C’ruz’s  direction,  banished  yellow  fever  from 
Rio.  The  buildings  include  various  pavilions:  Laboratory,  stables, 
bleeding  room,  aipiariums,  breeding  rooms  for  animals.  A  cancer 
institute,  donated  by  the  (laffree-duinle  Institute,  will  soon  he 
added.  Branches  of  the  Institute  have  been  organized  in  important 
Brazilian  cities.  The  Butantan  Institute  at  Sao  Paulo,  founded  by 
Ribas  to  manufacture  antiplague  serum  in  1899,  under  Vital  Brazil 
soon  developed  into  a  model  laboratory,  one  of  the  earliest  and  largest, 
for  the  production  of  anti-snake-venom  serum,  with  a  world-wide 
reputation.  This  important  work  has  been  continued  ami  extended 
under  the  present  director.  Doctor  .\maral,  and  capable  assistants, 
including  Veillard,  Assis,  Assump<;ao,  and  (loines.  .Vt  the  Instituto 
<le  Hygiene  de  Sao  Paulo,  housed  in  new  buildings  provided  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  headed  by  a  proved  investigator,  Paula 
Souza,  good  work  has  been  done,  among  others  hy  Borges  Vieira, 
Fleury  de  Silveira,  and  Pessoa  on  communicable  diseases. 


studies  on  diphtheria,  typhoid,  yellow  fever,  and  troi)ical  diseases  as 
a  whole. 

The  present  Mexican  Institute  of  Hygiene  had  its  origin  in  1921, 
when  Gavino  Iglesias  divorced  the  bacteriological  section  (created  in 
1895)  from  the  Pathological  Institute.  Its  new  buildings,  started  in 
1925,  were  finished  in  1927  with  the  contributions  of  the  employees  of 
the  National  Department  of  Health.  The  Institute  has  divisions  of 
biological  products,  chemistry,  pathology,  physiology,  parasitology, 
veterinary  science,  a  serpentarium,  museum  of  bacteriology,  etc.  In 
addition,  scientific  work  of  a  very  technical  nature  is  performed.  Its 
present  director  is  a  noted  laboratory  man.  Dr.  Eliseo  Kamfrez,  and 
among  its  personnel  are  prominent  scientists.  The  Biological  Insti- 


THE  MEXltWX  INSTITUTE  OF  HYGIENE 


This  group  of  buildings  in  the  outskirts  of  Mexico  City  was  erected  about  five  years  ago  to  provide 
ade<iuate  quarters  for  the  institute's  varie<l  activities. 


Gadiz  was  the  true  founder  of  microhiology  in  Chile,  and  under 
him  the  newly  created  laboratory  was  the  first  (1898)  in  South 
America  to  manufacture  biological  products.  The  present  bacteri¬ 
ological  research  institute  in  Chile  developed  comparatively  late. 
Its  growth  in  inauspicious  times,  under  the  wise  direction  of  its  late 
chief.  Doctor  Kraus,  is  a  pleasant  omen,  and  valuable  original  papers 
have  already  been  published  in  its  journal. 

The  National  Institute  of  Hygiene  at  Bogota,  founded  by  Samper 
Martinez,  enjoys  a  well-deserved  name,  and  was  to  develop  further 
under  the  direction  of  Pena  Chavarria,  who  has  made  important 
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tute,  headed  bv  Ochoterena,  has  aehieved  important  studies  on 
onchocerciasis,  vitamins,  scorpions,  intestinal  worms. 

A  Frenchman,  at  least  by  adoption,  Ehnassian,  was  enjraged  in 
1900  to  found  and  orjranize  the  National  Institute  of  Parasitologcy 
in  Asuncion.  He  is  the  father  of  the  modern  bacteriolojiical  school 
of  Para^ruay.  His  successor  was  Doctor  Migone.  The  present 
director  is  Doctor  Urizar,  who  has  done  meritorious  work  on  mal 
(ie  cameras. 

It  may  be  well  to  insert  here  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  some  signal 
achievements: 

In  Argentina,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Mufiiz,  who  delved 
into  so  many  things,  studied  anthrax.®*  His  name,  equally  with  those 
of  other  pioneers,  including  Argerich,  Rawson,  Penna,  Pinero,  Durand, 
and  Pardo,  is  justly  perpetuated  in  present  hospitals,  as  are  in  Monte¬ 
video  those  of  Vilardebd,®*  Pereira  Rosell,  etc.  Ayerza  gave  his  name 
to  a  heart  disease  on  which  his  followers,  Arrillaga  and  Escudero, 
shed  further  light.  The  very  wealth  of  Argentine  medicine  prevents 
its  receiving  here  the  meed  of  attention  it  so  richly  deserves. 

In  Brazil  the  scientific  study  of  tropical  medicine  was  initiated  at 
Bahia  by  the  triumvirate  of  Wucherer,  Paterson,  and  Silva  Lima 
(first  to  describe  ainhum  in  1867).  Couto’s  ®^  strong  personality  has 
radiated  its  influence  to  many  fields.  During  his  connection  with 
the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute,  Neiva  studied  blood-sucking  insects, 
demonstrated  the  independence  of  Vianna’s  Leishmania  brasilienKift, 
identified  C'hagas’  disease  with  the  uta  of  the  pre-Columbian  Peruvian 
hnacos,  and  jiointed  out  its  possible  transmission  by  sand  flies.  Neiva 
also  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  public  health  pioneer  while  State 
director  of  health  at  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  began  the  hookworm 
campaign,  started  the  construction  of  a  modern  leprosarium,  pre¬ 
pared  a  sanitary  code,  and  later  organized  the  remarkable  Biological 
Institute  devoted  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  animals  and  plants,  the 
Oswaldo  Cruz  Oarden  at  Butantan  for  growing  medicinal  plants, 
including  chenopodium,  and  the  Official  Drug  I^aboratory.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  Brazilian  school  must  include  Aragao’s  and 
Vianna’s  growing  of  Donovan’s  bodies  in  venereal  granuloma  and 
naming  them,  as  well  as  finding  a  successful  treatment  for  the  con¬ 
dition;  the  introduction  by  Vianna  of  antimony  tartrate  injections  in 
kala-azar;  and  the  founding  of  the  model  institute  of  tropical  medicine 
at  Sao  Paulo.  Another  Brazilian,  Botelho,  introduced  one  of  the 

In  ArKentina  there  are  references  to  anthrax  as  far  back  as  l.HKl  and  iniu.  A  commission  to  study  the 
disease  was  apixiinted  in  ISM.  Wernicke  was  the  first  to  isolate  and  ktow  the  bacillus  in  South  America. 
Preventive  vaccination  was  intrfMiuced  in  IM7. 

**  Vilardelio,  a  Kre.ichman,  in  addition  to  me<lirine,  also  delvesl  in  anthropoloRy  and  died  combating  a 
yellow-fever  epidemic,  ilis  countryman,  Moussy,  the  founder  of  the  meteorological  observatory,  left 
monographs  on  geography  and  history. 

Couto  has  f)een  reelected  year  afte  lyear  to  the  presiilency  of  the  National  Academy  of  Meslicine, 
and  only  recently  was  exemptol  from  siiiierannuation  as  a  |>rofes.sor  in  the  meiliial  .schmil. 
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most  used  tests  for  cancer  in  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris.  Fontes’ 
far-reaching  work  on  the  filtrability  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  far 
back  as  1909  has  caused  liiin  to  he  lately  urged  for  a  Nobel  prize. 
Along  similar  lines  Monckeberg  has  demonstrated  in  Chile  the 
transmittal  of  tuberculosis  from  the  mother  to  the  fetus. 

Even  in  colonial  times  Guatemala  had  e.xceptional  figures.  Flores, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  taking  all  science  as  his  province,  wrote 
the  first  medical  hook  published  in  Central  America,  designed  a 
passenger  balloon,  built  wax  models  to  teach  internal  medicine  and 
physiology,  urged  inocula¬ 
tion  against  smallpox,  de¬ 
vised  a  new  type  of  glasses, 
pioneered  in  animal  elec¬ 
tricity,  trav'cled  to  and  lec¬ 
tured  in  Europe,  where  his 
remedy  for  leprosy  and  can¬ 
cer  of  the  skin  was  tried,  and 
corresponded  with  scientists 
abroad.  Esparragosa,  his 
best  pupil,  invented  a  for¬ 
ceps,  first  operated  for  cat¬ 
aracts  (1797)  in  his  country, 
introduced  smallpox  virus 
in  1804,  and  wrote  no  fewer 
than  00  hooks,  all  lost. 

Luna,  about  the  middle  of 
the  century,  introduced 
ether  and  lithotripsy. 

In  Cuba  Santos  Fernan¬ 
dez  devoted  his  long  and 
useful  life  to  journalism  and 
ophthalmological  and  public 
health  progress.  Finlay 
left  behind  a  school  which 
brought  new  laurels  to  his 
country,  as  perhaps  best  exemplified  by  Guiteras*^  and  Lehredo.  The 
noble  hearted  Tamayo  introduced  bacteriology  and  i)resided  over  the 
clinical  study  society  which  fathered  the  medical  congresses.  Alha- 
rran  and  his  j)upil  Lluria  in  Paris  proved  international  pioneers  in 
urology.  The  recently  created  Finlay  and  cancer  institutes  have 
strengthened  research  facilities. 

After  an  auspicious  beginning  in  colonial  times,  dark  days  followed 
in  Haiti,  and  research,  as  well  as  medicine,  got  a  new  start  in  that 

*'  niiitpriui  published  for  si\  years  (lH>KiniiiiiK  in  I’.mn)  the  first  jmirnal  of  tropi<-al  me<licine  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  second  in  tlie  worhi. 
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Republic  with  Dehoux  uiul  Audain  only  in  the  second  half  of  the 
XIXth  century.  Audain,  who  died  in  1930,  proved  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  stimulate  medical  progress  in  his  native  island.  It  was 
he  who  founded  the  first  of  modern  Haitian  medical  journals,  La 
Ijiuierue  Medicale  (1899-1911),  organized  the  first  bacteriological  and 
j)arasitological  laboratory  in  1905,  collected  and  identified  mosquitoes, 
and  recognized  in  1906  the  presence  of  beriberi.  Next  to  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  such  Americans  as  Butler,  Wilson  and  Mathis  (yaws),  Mann 
and  Wickersham  (edema),  we  must  place  those  of  Choisser  on  causes 
of  death.  The  laboratories  created  under  American  auspices  in  1919, 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  Port  au  Prince  medical  school  with  the 
aid  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1926,  augur  well  for  the  progress 
of  research  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  Mexico,  Carpio,  an  airtist  as  well  as  an  encyclopedist  and  a 
j)hilanthropist,  used  his  pen  effectively  to  ridicule  medical  follies;®® 
Olvera  about  1846  anticipated  some  of  C'rile’s  work  on  the  electron 
theory  of  life;  Liceaga  devoted  himself  unselfishly  to  reorganizing 
and  almost  starting  the  medical  school:  the  great  clinician  Jimenez 
(1813-1876)  popularized  and  even  improved  percussion  and  ausculta¬ 
tion,  in  1845  differentiated  typhoid  fever  and  tabardillo,  and  in  1856 
introduced  thoracic  puncture  for  liver  abscesses,  (lama,  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  was  a  pioneer  in  performing  surgical  drainage  before  the  French 
('hassaignac;  Vertiz  improved  the  method  and  introduced  Lister’s 
antisepsis,  while  Ijobato  in  1867  stumbled  accidently  on  asepsis  and 
used  it  during  the  last  days  of  the  war  against  Maximilian.  Montes 
de  Oca  devised  a  number  of  novel  operative  ])rocedures,  and  his 
method  for  amputation  of  the  leg  is  still  followed.  Lucio  in  18.52 
divided  leprosy  into  three  forms,  one  of  which  he  described  before 
Kuropean  writers."®  Livista  boldly  intr<»duced  new  operations  such 
as  ovariotomy,  and  Toussaint  was  a  |)ioneer  in  gall-bladder  surgery 
and  clinical  advance,  ('armona  y  Valle  in  1889  defined  the  symptoms 
of  stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and,  a  pioneer  bacteriologist,  was 
among  the  first  to  describe  a  germ  {Peroumitorea  lltea)  in  yellow'  fever, 
and  practically  initiated  ophthalmology."'  In  1884  the  Department 
of  F'omento  made  a  national  survey  of  climatic  conditions  and  geo- 

’  (':ir|iici,  u  natiir  apiiritrs  in  :ill  Mfxiciin  niitlioloKips,  nnly  Imirnn  to  urite  ixiptry  wlien  over  tU  ypnrs 
<>|.|. 

i>  to  liiivp  hiiilt  ii  lios|iit»l  (or  le|ipr'.  as  parly  as  l.*>4(l.  'I'lip  lirsi  aiitlHOitip  lp|irosy 

iii'litiitp  in  Mp\i(v>  .latps,  howevpr,  from  l.'iS;!. 

>  Tlip  llr'-t  o|ilitlialinos<'0|ip  lia<l  l>ppn  liroiiKlil  to  tlip  ponnlry  l.y  litlpsiits  in  ls.'iti.  t'arron  <lii  Villanls,  a 
l-rptiph  siiritpon  from  l'ip>lmont,  was  tlip  triip  inlrmliippr  of  o|ilitluiltnoloKy  in  Mpxico  us  wpll  as  in  most  of 
laititi  Atnprica.  t'arron  <111  Villanl-^,  oiip  of  llip  most  ilashinK  ptiarailprs  in  mp<lipal  history,  always  pro- 
fp'sp  I  tlip  ftTPutPst  devotion  to  Kolivar,  who  ha<l  otipp  PiiKaKPd  him  to  Iwad  tliP  mpilinil  por|is  in  his  army 
anil  '4-rvp  afterwards  as  professor  of  ojipralixp  siiritery  at  lioitota.  While  at  t  'aranis,  i  arron  dii  Villanls, 
w  ho  styled  himself  tieneral,  not  only  o|ierated  siieiessfiilly  for  eataract  and  si|iiinl,  hut  remoxed  a  imlient's 
loninie  for  c-aneer,  |ier(ornied  lithotomies,  hthotri|isy,  herniotomies,  lie  also  intriMlileed  ehloroform 
nanai'is  in  Veneriiela.  lait  snllereil  tlie  misfortune  of  liaxinv  otie  of  his  giiitietits  die  suddenly  as  a  result  of 
ttie  anestliesia. 
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»:rsi|)lur  distribution  of  plants,  and  the  data  wore  placed  in  1888  for 
analysis  in  the  hands  of  Orvanano,  who  published  the  result  in  1889. 
Ijrlesias  tried  in  vain  in  1868  to  introduce  animal  smallpox  vaccine, 
but  his  nephew,  (lavino  Iglesias,’^  succeeded  in  this  enterprise  in 
191S.  Torres  gave  much  impulse  to  medical  research  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Society  of  Internal  Medicine  (1895-1911)  and  its  organ, 
the  Iterista  tie  Medichui  Interna,  to  discuss  original  observations. 
Herrera’s’'’  and  Vergara  Lopez’  ambitious  work  (in  French)  on  life 
in  high  jilateaus  was  awarded  in  1895  the  Hodgkins  prize  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Revered  names  in  the  medical  annals  of  Peru  are  those  of  Bambaren, 
who  studied  the  physiology  of  the  cardiac  valves;  Alpaca,  who  invented 
a  forceps  preceding  that  of  Tarnier;  and  Valdivia,  who  insisted  on 
the  humanitarian  care  of  the  insane.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Bravo  was  the  first  to  describe  scientifically  ver¬ 
ruga  peruana.  When  the  pathogenicity  of  some  Ciliata  parasites 
was  still  under  discussion  in  Europe,  Escomel  in  1904  had  already 
determined  the  point  at  Arequipa.  Escomel  was  in  all  justice  made 
the  subject  of  an  international  homage  in  1927. 

In  colonial  times  the  most  prominent  scientist  in  Puerto  Rico  was 
Stahl,  who  wrote  on  Indian  medicine.  West  Indian  plants,  fecundity, 
performed  the  first  ovariectomy  in  the  island  (1890),  and  organized 
a  museum  of  natural  history.  Puerto  Rico’s  geographical  and  politi¬ 
cal  position  has  jiermitted  it  to  fill  a  special  role  in  fusing  Saxon  and 
Latin  methods  and  applying  them  to  the  solution  of  tropical  problems. 
'Phe  epoch-making  studies  of  hookworm  disease  were  carried  out 
under  such  auspices.  The  former  Institute  and  the  present  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  of  San  Juan  have  perpetuated  this  system  with 
fruitful  results. 

Soca,  the  glory  of  the  I’ruguayan  school,  an  authority  on  ataxia, 
heart  disease,  and  pediatrics,  also  won  fame  in  indilic  life,  oratory, 
and  medical  teaching,  being  the  first  South  American  to  be  made  an 
associate  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine.’^  Ricaldoni,  in 
neurology,  and  Morquio,  in  pediatrics,  represent  other  summits  of 
rruguayan  medicine. 

In  Venezuela,  Beauperthuy  must  really  be  considered  among  the 
first  physicians,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  refer  to  jiarasites  in  connection 
with  the  cause  of  specific  diseases.  The  great  naturalist  Ernst 

Oiivino  was  llw  iiititi  who.  hy  st'imniliii);  Hu*  l'!U'leriolot:ic:il  division  from  the  I’alholoKiosil 

Inslitiitp.  (Tpaled  llic  iirps»‘iil  lloiirisliint!  hisliuilp  of  Unkumip  in  Meviis). 

■'  Uprrora.  wlio  lalor  la'catiip  lla-  lu'ad  of  flip  laoloKioal  inslilulp.  inlnaliu-pd  llip  npw  noinpnplat nrp  for 
lilaiils  and  animals,  ami  has  also  traiiipd  ilislinction  hy  his  |iharmapt>|HVial  work  and  rpsparphps  into 
|ilasmo)!Pn.\ . 

.<<K-a  iimmI  to  say  that  wlipn  his  |>atipnts  sluadd  miss  his  visits  it  would  l>p  Uvansp  lip  would  I'P  lyiiiK 
in  his  Kravp.  Up  livpd  U|ilo  this  motto,  altpndini;  to  his  (irai  lii'p  and  plassps  until  Ihp  day  I'pforp  hisdpalh. 
('onspious  to  Ilip  piiil.  from  his  sick  NvI  he  kppl  on  callini:  out  pachs>m|<lom  ils  it  dpvplo|<pil  and  dirpctini; 
liis  trcaliupiit. 


paratyphoid  infections.  Doininicci  became  the  true  father  of 
haeteriolofry  in  the  nineties,  when  he  orjianized  one  of  the  first 
Pasteur  Institutes  in  all  America. 

No  lonfier  does  the  witticism  of  a  French  physician  hold  true  to 
the  effect  that  I.jitin  Americans  e.xcel  in  consumption  hut  lag  in 
production.  Pages  could  he  used  to  enumerate  that  fonnidahle 
legion  of  surgeons,"*  clinicians,  specialists,  and  bacteriologists  who 
have  placed  so  high  the  name  of  their  respective  countries. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  W.  1.  .Mayo  has  em|>hatically  stated  that  .\ri;entine  siirKe<ins  fniniitire 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  country  in  tlie  world.  *‘I>o  you  mean  to  say  tliat  all  tlie  surKeons  of 
.‘^ith  .\nierira  are  of  this  hifth  Ktade?”  "1  can  only  answer  that  all  tlie  work  I  saw  was  hiKh  (trade,  hut  I 
saw  only  tlie  liest  men,  and  not,  by  any  means,  all  the  liest  men.” 


NATIONAL  INSTITI  TE  OF  HYOIENE,  .SANTIAGO,  CHILE 
To  this  latioratory  is  due  the  honor  of  initiating  the  preparation  of  biological  proilucts  in  South  America 


(1832-1899)  published  (1877-1884)  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on 
Venezuelan  fauna  and  flora.  In  1883  Torihio  Gonzalez  reported 
amebic  dysentery  for  the  first  time  in  the  New  World.  Modern 
scientific  medicine  saw  its  beginnings  under  the  brilliant  Razetti, 
whose  Gaceta  Medica  de  Caracas  gave  new  impulse  to  the  revival. 
Rfsquez  in  1893  described  a  rapid  method  for  the  diagnosis  of  malaria, 
searching  the  black  pigment  in  the  blood.  Mosquera,  first  to  report 
undulant  fever  in  Venezuela,  with  Rfsquez,  in  1895,  pointed  out  the 
presence  in  Caracas  of  fevers  which  did  not  quite  conform  to  the 
classic  typhoid  picture,  thus  assuming  priority  in  the  discovery  of 
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Pah  American  cooperation. — A  remarkable  feature  of  medical 
research  in  America  has  been,  especially  of  late,  its  decidedly  Pan 
American  character  in  many  instances.  Proof  is  thus  brought  once 
more  of  the  only  too  well  recognized  fact  that  science  takes  no  account 
of  frontiers.  Vargas  practiced  in  Puerto  Rico;  Esparragosa,  of 
(luatemala,  and  Herrera  Vegas,  of  Argentina,  were  born  in  Venezuela ; 
Fermin  Ferreira,  of  Uruguay,  and  Bambaren  of  Ecuador,  in  Peru; 
(luiteras  and  Gonzalez  Echeverria™  spent  a  large  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  United  States;  Pena  Chavarria  has  headed  laboratories 
both  in  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia.  In  the  yellow  fever  epoch-making 
achievement,  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries,  participated.  Hookworm  disease  is  a  similar  case  to  the 
point,  and  just  as  much  may  be  said  regarding  mycoses,  American 
leishmaniasis,  verruga  peruana,  snake-poisoning  control,  etc.  The 
altruistic  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  have  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  other  countries  the  lessons  learned  elsewhere  and  given 
new  impetus  to  scientific  medicine  and  the  establishment  of  labora¬ 
tories.  The  medical  work  of  the  Ihiited  Fruit  Co.,  embracing  several 
tropical  countries,  has  also  served  a  like  purpose,  and  the  conference 
on  tropical  problems  held  under  its  auspices  in  1924  constituted  a  real 
scientific  and  Pan  American  achievement.  The  remarkable  studies 
of  diphtheria  at  Rio  in  1927  by  Doull,  Ferreira,  and  Parreiras,  and 
Ruiz  Castaneda’s  and  Zinsser’s  on  typhus  fever  offer  recent  instances 
of  this  medical  Pan  Americanism.”  Neiva,  of  the  Oswaldo  Cruz 
Institute,  is  another  shining  e.xample,  as  he  organized  the  medical 
zoology  and  jiarasitology  section  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Bacteriological 
Institute,  and  while  in  Argentina  discovered  the  jiresence  of  Chagas’ 
disease  and  typhus  fever.  The  Spanish  edition  of  the  Journal  oj  the 
American  Medical  Ansociation  and  the  lioletln  de  la  Oficina  Sanitaria 
Panamericana  have  also  contributed  effectively  to  the  same  cause. 
The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  has  helped  in  addition  through 
the  conferences  organized  under  its  auspices  and  recently  through  the 
studies  of  plague  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America. 

A  good  e.xample  of  this  Pan  American  spirit  is  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute,  formally  opened  at  Panama  in  1929  to  investigate  tropical 
diseases.  The  jiresent  buildings  of  the  Institute  were  donated  by 
the  Repidilic  of  Panama,  and  the  United  States  contributes  annually 
to  the  support  of  this  enterprise.  The  other  American  Republics 
have  also  been  invited  to  join  in  honoring  the  memory  of  the  great 
sanitariain  who,  after  freeing  both  Habana  and  Panama  from  yellow 

<  !onzi\lez  Echeverrla  wa.s  dirwtor  of  a  Slate  insane  asylum  in  New  York  and  professor  of  mental  disea-ses 
in  New  York  I'niversity. 

"  This  internationalization  lias  lieen  Keneroiisly  extendeil  to  Kuro|iean  investigators,  as  shown  by  the 
invitations  to  Kraus;  in  Hrazil.  to  Wuclierer,  I’rowazek,  l.iitz;  in  Argentina,  to  Nocard,  l-ignieres,  del  Rio 
llortega;  in  I'ruguay,  to  Sanarelli;  in  (iuatemala,to  Raynal;  in  t'lilia.  to  HotTmanu;  in  Mevico.to  HolTmann 
and  Dampf. 
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fever,  set  the  total  eradication  of  the  disease  as  a  "oal  for  the  civilized 
world.  Under  its  present  director,  Dr.  H.  C.  Clark,  the  Institute  has 
done  already,  pending  definite  organization,  fine  work  on  malaria, 
and  has  to  its  credit  the  discovery  in  1930  of  the  first  cases  of  Chagas’ 
disease  above  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  The  International  American 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  of  Montevideo  constitutes 
another  instance  to  the  point. 

It  is  a  most  regrettable  but  unavoidable  i)enalty  befalling  any 
brief  sketch,  such  as  the  present,  that  important  names  must  he 
omitted  and  deserving  deeds  passed  over.’*  Let  all  those  thus  ])er- 
force  hut  most  reluctantly  neglected  recall  (loethe’s  ])regnant  phrase 
that  only  mankind  combined  is  the  true  man  and  that  the  individual 
can  only  he  joyous  and  happy  when  he  has  the  courage  to  feel  himself 
the  whole.  In  focusing  the  beams  from  so  many  scattered  constella¬ 
tions,  even  most  luminous  stars  may  find  their  raidiance  crowded  out. 
The  homage  here  given  the  few  is  really  intended  for  all.  Let  then 
these  lines  be  considered  a  tribute  not  to  certain  jiersons  or  specified 
accomplishments  but  to  that  great  body  of  noble  men  who  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  Latin  America,  from  Columbus’  day  to  ours, 
under  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  trials,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  them¬ 
selves,  with  no  hope  of  glory  or  idea  of  ])rofit,’®  have  devoted  theii- 
every  day  and  best  effort  to  helping  their  fellow  creatures,  to  relieving 
suffering,  to  making  life  happier  and  healthier,  facing  sickness  and 
death  in  their  holy  calling.  To  them  the  highest  honor,  to  them  all 
fealty  and  reverence! 

Flores’  two  volumes  on  Mexican  an<l  Canton’s  six  on  ArKenline  iiieilicine  tiear  witness  to  the  iiiaKiii- 
tude  of  the  field. 

De-Simoni,  the  first  secretary  of  tlie  Hio  .tradeniy  of  .Medicine,  in  reviewiim  the  founders  of  t  lie  .Vcail- 
emy,  referred  to  their  leavingtlieir  families  iienniless.  Similar  statements  close  even  now  the  hioitrii|ihies 
of  prominent  Ijitin  .\merican  physicians. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Xeir  members. — The  (ioverninji  Board  held  its  first  nieetin"  of  the 
year  1932-33  on  Xoveinher  2  last,  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
Urujtuay,  Dr.  Jacoho  Varela,  vice  chairman,  openin"  the  session  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
State.  The  vice  chairman  welcomed  two  new  members  of  the  Board: 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Enricpie  Finot,  and  the 
(’harge  d’Affaires  of  Costa  Rica,  Sehor  Manuel  Gonzalez  Zeledon. 

Election  of  officers. — The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Boaril,  and  His  E.xcellency  the  Minister  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  was  chosen  vice  chairman.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  the  retiring  vice  chairman  for  his  efficient  service. 

Member  of  Pan  American  liailway  Committee. — Senor  Jorge  Triana, 
a  distinguished  ('oloml)ian  engineer,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pan 
American  Railway  ('ommittee.  The  other  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Senores  Juan  Briano,  of  Argentina,  Chairman;  Santiago 
Marin  Vicuna,  of  Chile;  Estanislao  Bouscpiet,  of  Brazil;  Manuel 
1).  Almenara  of  Peru;  and  Verne  L.  Havens,  of  the  Cnited  States. 

Tribute  to  Jose  Matlas  Delyado. — The  vice  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Doctor  Recinos,  offered  a  resolution  in  honor  of  the  Salvadorean 
patriot  Delgado  in  the  following  words: 

It  has  been  a  laudable  eii.stotn  on  the  part  of  the  tloverninn  Board  of  the  Pan 
.Vineriean  l'nit)n  to  i)ay  homage  to  the  great  names  i>f  the  New  Worht  on  those 
oeeasions  marked  in  history  jis  of  special  importance.  The  12th  of  the  present 
month  of  November  will  be  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Dr.  .b>se  Matias  IVlgatlo, 
the  most  illustrious  precursor  of  the  independence  of  the  Provinces  of  Central 
.\merica.  Born  in  San  Salva<lor,  ami  educated  at  the  Colegio  Trideidino  in 
Ciuatemala,  Father  Delgado,  by  rea.son  of  his  abilities  and  his  patriotic  fervor, 
was  called  upon  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  tirst  movements  which  manifested 
the  desire  of  the  i>eople  of  (V'litr.al  .Vmerica  to  obtain  their  independence,  as 

SS3 


oltSKUX  ANCK  l)K  (’KNTKNAHV 
OK  DKATII  OK  DK.IAlAIXt 

'I'lic  lliill  of  llpropsol  (lie  I’liii  Aiiiprii'aii 
I'liioti  w.is  tlif‘  sopiic  of  an  inlerpstini! 
(t'rpiiion.v  NovpiiiImt  I;J.  I'J32,  the  hiin- 
ilre<llli  anniversary  of  the  ilealh  of  Josf' 
Malias  Dely’ado,  the  Salvailorean  patriot 
anil  leader  of  Central  Atnerican  Imle- 
lienilence,  when  homage  was  ollereil  hy 
the  I’an  Atnerican  I'nion  anil  the  re- 
i-enlly  forineil  AssiK'iation  for  llonorintt 
the  l/ilierators  of  the  Nations  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Kollow  init  brief  aililres.ses  ilelivereil 
hy  the  .Minister  of  (iiiateinala.  Dr. 
.\ilrian  Kecinos,  who  is  vice  chairman 
of  the  (loverninK  Moaril  of  the  I’an 
.\merican  I'nion,  hy  Dr.  Janies  Hrown 
Scott,  presiilent  of  the  Hs.s<M‘iation  men- 
tioneil,  anil  hy  Dr.  Uotierlo  1).  .Me- 
Ifniler.,  S|iecial  repre.sentalive  of  K1  Sal¬ 
vador  on  the  tloverniim  Hoard,  lloral 
trihntes  were  placed  at  the  hiist  of  Del- 
Kado.  In  the  ttroiip  ap|iear,  readim: 
from  the  left:  Doctor  .Mell'nder.,  Doctor 
Hecinos,  and  Dia-tor  Scott. 
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well  as  in  the  subsequent  aetivity  which  euliuinated  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
Provinces,  proclaimed  on  September  15,  1821.  After  the  declaration  of  inde- 
ixjndence,  Delgado  labored  to  consolidate  the  results  thereof  and  to  prepare  the 
country  for  republican  life.  He  presided  over  the  first  congress  of  the  new-born 
federation,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  dedicated  his  talents  and  unceasing 
efforts  to  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Central  .American  nation. 

History  has  consecrated  the  name  of  Delgado  and  has  graved  it  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Liberators  of  America.  His  native  country,  El  Salvador,  with  justice  looks 
upon  him  as  the  most  eminent  of  her  sons,  the  man  who  best  exemplifies  the  civic 
virtues  of  his  country,  and  for  this  reason  has  placed  his  bust  in  the  Hall  of 
Heroes  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Within  a  few  days,  on  the  centenary  of 
his  death,  the  Salvadorean  people  will  again  pay  homage  to  this  Central  American 
leader. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  of  proposing  to  the  Governing  Board  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  that  it  pass  a  resolution  to  join  in  the  homage  which  will  be  rendered  to 
the  memory  of  Doctor  Delgado.  For  this  purpose  I  submit  the  following  to  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Board: 

Whereas,  November  12,  1932,  will  mark  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the 
illustrious  patriot  and  statesman  Dr.  Jose  Matias  Delgado,  native  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  who  led  the  movement  for  the  independence  of  Central  .America;  and 

AVhereas,  Doctor  Delgado  devoted  his  life  and  his  extraordinary  talents  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  republican  ideals,  and  because  of  his  eminent  services 
and  civic  virtues  merits  the  admiration,  the  gratitude,  and  the  veneration  of 
posterity. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Rcxolves:  To  hold  in  remembrance  the  illustrious  Central  .American  leader. 
Dr.  Jose  Matias  Delgado,  and  to  join  in  the  tribute  which  the  Republie  of  El 
Salvador  will  pay  to  his  memory  on  the  centenary  of  his  death. 

The  Special  Representative  of  El  Salvador  on  the  Governing  Board, 
Sehor  Roberto  1).  Melendez,  responded  gracefully  to  this  tribute, 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Board. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Constitutions  of  Haiti  and  Paraguay. — The  library  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  copies  of  the  constitutions  now  in  force  in  Haiti  and  Paraguay, 
which  will  he  distributed  free  of  charge,  upon  application,  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts. 

National  Library  of  Ecuador. — The  annual  statement  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Library  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  published  in  the  Informe 
del  Ministro  de  Educacion  Publica  has  been  received  in  the  library. 
The  work  of  the  lihrarA  was  somewhat  restricted  during  the  past 
year,  hut  progress  was  re|)orted  in  its  general  condition.  For  books 
for  the  libraries  of  the  CVntral  University,  the  Universities  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  and  Cuenca,  and  the  high  schools  of  the  country  the  sum  of  12,501 
sucres  was  appropriated. 

Accessions. — Among  the  ISl  publications  added  to  the  library 
during  the  ])ast  month  the  following  are  especially  noted; 

Iticopilacion  de  decrelox-liyes  dictados  por  cl  gobicruu  socialista  do  la  Ro))ubIica 
»lo  ('bile  (jHir  urdcii  iiumcrico).  tonu)  1.  Santiago,  Tallcros  dc  San  Vicente, 
UtU03— 32— Bull.  12 - 5 
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1932.  Recopilados  y  concordadjis  |H>r  Heriian  (’arrasco  Silva,  alxj^ado;  OsvaUU* 
Ceppi  C'eppi,  Carlo.s  Pulsar  Fabrcs  y  Fernaiido  Fhiri<|iie  Pore/.,  estiidiaiitcs  de 
dorechu. 

Hixtoria  xocial  di  Chile,  (ixir]  Doiniiifco  .VmuiiateKui  Solar.  Santiago,  Editorial 
Xascinicnto,  1932.  34.5  p. 

Floralia  moutium,  llM)rl  .\lvaro  .\.  da  Silvoira.  Ikdlo  Horizonte,  Iinprensit 
official  <le  Minas  Cleraes,  1931.  v.  2.  Xotas  Ixitanicas,  geologicas  e  geo- 
gr:i])hieas. 

I'u  orieulnlixtti  cnhnnn:  Francisco  .Mateo  de  .\coxtn  if  Zenea,  di.scnrso  escrito  por 
el  acadeniico  de  nuinero  Dr.  Juan  M.  Diliigo  y  Mestre  para  la  .sesidn  st>leinne  tpie 
del)id  celebrarse  el  19  de  octubre  de  1932  (en  la  .Academia  de  la  historia  de  Cid)a]. 

Habana,  Iinprenta  “El  Siglo  XX,"  1932.  113  p.  front,  (port.)  i>ort.s., 

facsiins. 

La  vida  de  la  .\cademia  de  la  hixtoria  (Uhil-dJ),  ineinoria  leida  por  el  seere- 
tario  Sr.  Rene  Lufriii  y  .Alonso.  Inforines  .  .  .  y  concnrso  a  ])reinio  del  ano  de 
1932.  I.,ji  Habana,  Iinprenta  "  F J  Siglo  XX,’’  1932.  1  ji.  1.,  (»1  p. 

(ieografia  general  de  Coxla  Rica,  por  M.  Obregon  L.  .  .  .  toino  I,  Cleografia 
fisica.  San  Jose,  Imp.  Lines,  .A.  Reyes,  1932.  339  p.  illus.,  fold,  maps,  diagr. 

(Lecturas  geografieas,  3*-  .serie.) 

.1  traces  de  Chile;  guia  del  viajero,  publicacidii  oficial  de  los  Ferrocarriles  del 
Estado.  Domingo  Oyarziin  Moreno,  editor  aiitorizado.  [Santiago,  Imp. 
I’niversitaria]  1931.  293  [2]  p.,  incl.  illus.,  maps,  tables,  fold,  tables. 

Kscritores  de  Chile.  II.  Siglo  XIX.  Seleccion  y  notas  de  E.  Solar  (’orrea. 
Santiago  de  ('bile,  Iinprenta  I'niversitaria  [1932],  244  j).  Id's  em. 

“Jai-von"  (novela  ebilena)  [xir  David  Rojas  (Jonzalez.  A'alparaiso,  Edieiones 
“  Siiii- .America,"  1932.  1H9  p. 

.1  tentative  hihliogra fihij  of  Pernrian  literature,  by  Sturgis  E.  D'avitt.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massactius«*tts,  Harvard  University  jiress,  1932.  o  p.  1.,  37  p. 

The  Harknexx  collection  in  the  l.ihrarif  of  Congress;  calendar  of  Spanish  manu¬ 
scripts  concerning  Peru,  1.531-1().51.  Washington,  U.  S.  (lovt.  print,  off.,  1932. 
X.  339  j). 

IVriodicals  recoived  for  tin*  first  tiino  liy  tlio  lilirary  wore  as  follows: 

lioletin  de  la  liihlioteca  Xacional.  San  Salvador,  Iinprenta  Xacional,  1932. 
2<1  .series,  no.  4,  S<‘pteml>er,  1932.  3s  p.  illus.  10  x  7*4  inches.  Director: 
Julio  Cesar  Escobar;  <‘ditor:  Jose  (ioiiuv.  Campos. 

Rerixta  del  Inxtituto  Xacional  “(leneral  Francisco  Menendez’’;  eiencia,  arte, 
lit«-ratura,  variedadt's.  .San  Salvador,  Iinprenta  Xacional,  1932.  A'ol.  II,  no. 
12,  June  1,  1932.  97  p.  illus.  x  7  inches.  .Monthly.  Ivlitor:  Prof.  Dr. 
.Allierto  Rivas  Bonilla. 

lioletin  Oficial  de  la  Policia;  drgaiio  mensual  cle  la  Direccion  giMieral  del  cuerpo. 
San  Salvador,  19.32.  V’ol.  1,  no.  1,  July,  1932.  34  p.  illus.  d'i  x  fiji  inches. 

.Monthly. 

lioletin  del  .M i nixterio  de  Relaeiones  I’^teriorex.  Montevideo,  ImpriMita  Militar, 
1932.  2d  .stories,  vol.  1,  Ist  yc“ar,  vol.  1,  July,  1932.  121  p.  94  x  Cd-j  inches. 

.Monthly.  Eilitor:  A’irgilio  Sampognaro.  Oflici*:  .Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Calle 
Sfiriano,  1223.  Iteapiiearanee,  in  compliance  with  Presiileiitial  decri'e  of  .laniiary 
29,  1932,  of  the-  “BoUdfii,”  which  had  cea.sed  publication  in  .March  23,  1923. 

L'niversidad  del  Caura;  organo  del  movimiento  ideologieo  occidental  iiniversi- 
tario.  Popayan,  Cauca,  Colombia,  Iinprenta  del  DepartamiMito,  1932.  A'ol.  I, 
no.  2,  S«-pteinber,  1932.  47  p.  illus.  dji  x  9)4  inchi's.  .Monthly.  lOditor: 

.Antonio  (larci'a. 
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Oro;  urgaiu)  del  Ministoriu  do  Foineiito  para  la  difii.sidn  do  la  iiiiiieria  aurffera. 
Santiago  do  Chile,  1932.  No  1,  .August,  1932.  8  p.  illus.  I5'i  x  H  inches. 

Seiniinonthly.  Distrilmtecl  free.  .Address;  Ministerio  de  Foinento,  Santiago  de 
Chile. 

lierixta  Escolar  Pannnuricana  (Pan-Aitierican  school  review);  revista  inensiial 
pjira  ftunentar  y  auinentar  el  nnitm)  interes  entre  los  profe.sores,  aluinnos,  y 
amigos  de  las  univorsidades,  eolegios  y  eseuelas  secundarias  de  las  .Americas. 
.Atlanta,  Georgia,  1932.  A'ol.  1,  no.  1,  Octol)er,  1932.  8  j).  illus.  ll'j  x  9 

inches.  Monthly,  October  to  May,  inclusive.  Editor;  O.  S.  Bandy.  .Address; 
Box  111,  Station  E,  .Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Hoinry  Club  ill'  Pocasmayo;  slntesis  de  las  lal)ores  del  Rotary  Club  de  Pacas- 
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FURTHER  MEXICAN  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  REFORMS 

The  series  of  reforms  in  the  monetarj’  and  banking  systems  of 
Mexico  inaugurated  with  the  passage  of  the  Monetary  Law  of  July, 
1931  (amended  on  March  9,  1932),  and  continued  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Law  Reorganizing  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  on  April  12,  1932 
(amended  on  May  19,  1932),  was  brought  to  completion  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  on  June  28,  1932,  of  the  General  Law  of  Credit  Institutions,  and 
the  adoption,  on  August  26,  1932,  of  the  Law  on  Negotiable  Instru¬ 
ments  and  Credit  Operations. 

This  series  of  laws  has  completely  altered  the  financial  structure  of 
the  nation.  Without  discussing  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  Mone¬ 
tary'  Law  and  its  amendment  or  the  Law  Reoi^anizing  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  (see  Bulletin  for  June,  1932),  it  may  he  pointed  out  that  the 
monetary  system  of  Mexico  has  been  changed  from  that  of  a  nominal 
gold  standard  to  a  “managed”  system  of  currency,  which  while  re¬ 
taining  some  of  the  features  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  standards, 
cannot  he  said  to  be  on  either  one  of  these  two  systems.  The  Bank  of 
Mexico,  by  the  law  of  April  12,  1932,  has  been  reorganized  to  function 
primarily  as  a  central  hank  of  issue  and  rediscount,  and  its  operations 
as  a  commercial  bank  for  the  public  have  been  abandoned.  By  this 
law  the  bank  has  powers  to  regulate  the  monetary  circulation,  the 
interest  rate  and  the  foreign  exchange  rate,  carry  on  rediscount  opera¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  legitimate  commercial  transactions,  centralize  the 
hanking  reser\'es  of  the  nation,  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  its  member 
hanks,  and  be  the  fiscal  agent  and  sole  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  next  step  in  the  reform  program  was  the  jiassage  of  the  General 
Law  of  Credit  Institutions,  on  June  28,  1932.  The  principal  features 
of  this  law  are  (1 )  the  completion  of  the  process  of  integrating  the  entire 
hanking  system  of  the  country  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  law 
reorganizing  the  Bank  of  Mexico  and  the  making  possible  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  credit  institutions  under  the  conditions  of  stability  and  elas¬ 
ticity  demanded  by  the  special  necessities  of  the  Rejniblic;  and  (2) 
the  correction  of  certain  faults  and  deficiencies  in  the  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  credit  institutions. 

This  law  sets  forth  in  great  detail  the  regulations  goveniing  the 
organization  and  functions  of  all  types  of  credit  institutiiuis,  including 
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commercial  banks,  branches  of  foreign  banks,  trust  banks,  bonded 
warehouses,  stock  exchanges,  general  financial  societies,  and  credit 
unions.  In  addition,  the  law  lays  down  the  regidations  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  clearing  houses  and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  National 
Banking  Commission,  which  is  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the 
banking  situation  of  the  country. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  principal  purposes  of  the  law  were 
so  to  reorganize  the  banking  structure  of  the  country  as  to  open  the 
way  for  banks  to  invest  their  funds  in  a  number  of  different  types  of 
credit  operations;  but  in  distinction  to  the  old  law,  each  type  was  to  be 
recognized  for  what  it  was,  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  Thus,  rather 
than  attempting  to  organize  the  banking  system  on  the  basis  of  sepa¬ 
rate  specialized  banking  institutions,  the  law  aims  to  permit  specialized 
functions,  and  a  bank  can  carry  on  any  or  all  functions,  provided  the 
proper  departments  are  established  to  segregate  them.  In  addition, 
the  law  extends  the  field  of  banking  operations  by  defining  and  regular¬ 
izing  the  legal  dispositions  referring  to  mortgage  bonds  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit;  by  regulating  the  credit  operations  of  bonded  ware¬ 
houses,  stock  exchanges,  credit  unions,  etc.;  and  by  affirming  the  power 
given  to  the  Bank  of  Mexico  to  grant  new  and  diverse  types  of  credit 
to  its  associated  banks. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Credit  Institu¬ 
tions  is  that  covering  trust  banks  and  credit  unions.  The  regulations 
of  the  new  law  aim  to  provide  sources  of  credit  for  a  large  and  hitherto 
unserved  portion  of  the  jiopulation,  forms  of  credit  which,  although 
specified  in  previous  legislation,  never  reached  a  stage  of  practical 
usefulness.  Small  tradesmen  and  merchants,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
especially  helped  by  this  section  of  the  law. 

Supplementing  the  regulations  governing  branches  of  foreign  banks 
contained  in  the  amendments  to  the  Law  Reorganizing  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  ado])ted  on  May  19,  1932,  the  General  Law  of  Credit  Institu¬ 
tions  provides  that  operations  by  branches  of  such  banks  must  be 
guaranteed  by  the  reserves  of  the  parent  bank  as  well  as  those  of  the 
local  institution,  and  such  branches  must  submit  themselves  to 
Mexican  laws  and  to  Mexican  courts  in  all  business  carried  on  within 
the  Republic. 

The  provisions  amplifying  the  powers  of  the  National  Banking 
Commission  contained  in  the  (Jeneral  Law  of  (Vedit  Institutions  are 
expected  to  have  a  most  im))ortant  effect  on  the  future  banking 
situation  in  Mexic(».  The  (kunmission  is  now  chanred,  among  other 
functions,  with  the  duty  of  determining  the  state  of  solvency  of  banks 
and  of  taking  adeipiate  measures  to  i)revent  or  lessen  the  conseijuences 
of  liquidation.  vSubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Commission  will  also  have  the  right  to  decide  the  amount 
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of  reserves  which  hanks  at  any  time  will  he  retjiiired  to  hold  apiinst 
deposits. 

On  Aupnst  2(5,  1932,  there  was  passed  by  the  Me.xioan  Confjress 
the  Law  of  Xefrotiahle  Instruments  and  Credit  Operations,  which  was 
the  final  step  in  the  greneral  financial  reoi^anization  plan  mentioned 
above.  This  law  was  primarily  designed  to  provide  certain  necessary 
juridical  measures  which  would  bring  various  dispositions  of  the 
Commercial  Code  of  Me.xico  in  line  with  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  credit  structure  of  the  nation,  and  to  provide 
certain  necessaiy*  legislation  which  heretofore  had  not  e.xisted  in  the 
Commercial  Code,  in  order  that  the  credit  instruments  set  up  might 
he  utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

There  are  three  ])rincipal  sections  to  this  law.  Section  I  classifies 
negotiable  instruments  and  credit  operations  as  commercial  acts  to 
he  governed  first  by  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  then  by  general 
mercantile  legislation,  by  hanking  or  commercial  custom,  or  by  the 
general  law  of  the  countrv’,  in  the  order  named,  one  ai)i)lying  if  the 
preceding  contains  no  rule  governing  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Section  II  regulates  the  issuance,  indorsement,  acceptance,  |)ayment, 
etc.,  of  negotiable  instruments  such  as  hills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  and  checks.  Section  III  regulates  credit  operations  such  as 
dealings  in  futures,  hank  deposits,  hank  deposits  of  securities,  deposits 
<*f  merchandise  in  general  warehouses,  credit  discounts,  current 
accounts,  letters  of  credit,  extensions  of  credit,  credits  for  raw  materials 
and  farm  improvements,  pledges,  trusts,  bonds,  and  certificates  of 
deposit. 

With  the  completion  of  the  basic  legislative  program  for  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  national  financial  structure,  the  Federal  (lovernment 
shortly  thereafter  began  to  ado|)t  measures  whereby  the  laws  enacted 
might  begin  to  have  |)ractical  effect.  The  fiist  of  these  measures  was 
a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  into  Mexico  of  all  foreign  money 
not  gold.  The  import  of  Mexican  money  not  gold  was  also  prohibited, 
with  the  e.xcej)tion  <»f  notes  of  the  liaiik  of  .Mexico.  Other  provisions 
of  the  decree  [irovided  that  for<*ign  money,  for  <*xchange  jmrposes 
only,  might  he  im|)orted  u|)  to  a  value  of  3,000  .Mi'xican  pesos,  and 
rejiatriated  .Mexicans  might  bring  into  the  country  up  to  oO  pesos  of 
.Mexican  money  of  any  kiml.  'Phere  were  other  provisions  in  tin* 
decree,  hut  it  was  seen  that  the  primary  object  was  to  allow  (he 
Oovernment,  through  a  control  of  gold  movements,  to  build  up  a 
gold  reserve,  while  at  the  same  time  placing  no  »lire<-t  restrictions  on 
the  e.x|»ort  of  any  money,  national  or  foreign.  'Phe  creation  of  a 
gohl  reserve  by  (he  Federal  (lovernnn'iit  was  also  seen  as  (In*  first 
step  in  a  program  to  bring  about  a  return  to  the  gold  stamlard. 

Frdlowing  the  policy  intimateil  in  the  above  decree,  the  Si'cretary 
of  the  'Preasiiry  announced  on  S<*p(«*mber  23,  1932,  (hat  tin*  Federal 
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Government  had  authorized  the  Treasury  to  purchase  gold  of  national 
production.  The  funds  for  such  purchases  were  to  be  derived  from 
the  Government’s  seignorage  ])rofits  from  the  silver  minting  authorized 
in  the  law  of  March  9,  1932  (amendment  to  the  Monetary  Law), 
except  that  amount  used  to  hack  the  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
Mexico.  The  gold  so  accpiired  by  the  Government  was  to  be  placed 
in  a  special  fund  in  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  in  which  would  be  accumulated 
a  gold  reserve  which  would  eventually  permit  Mexico  to  return  to  the 
gold  standard. 

H.  G.  S. 


THE  SIXTH  REFRIGERATION  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
ARGENTINE  MEAT  INDUSTRY 

With  the  attendance  of  72  delegates  representing  28  countries.  7  of 
which  were  American  Republics,  the  Sixth  International  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Congress  met  at  Buenos  Aires  from  August  28  to  September  4. 
1932,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Argentina.  The 
inaugural  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  (\'rvantes  Theater;  addresses 
of  welcome  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Roimdo  S.  Xadn,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and  by  Dr.  Antonio  de  Tomaso,  Argentine  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

It  will  he  rememhered  that  the  First  International  Refrigeration 
('ongress  was  held  in  Baris  in  1908,  the  International  Refrigeration 
Association  being  created  as  a  result  of  that  meeting.  Vienna, 
Chicago,  and  L(*n(h*n,  in  1910,  1913,  and  1924,  respectively,  were  the 
seats  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  congresses.  In  dune,  1920,  44 
c(*untries,  dominions,  and  colonies  signed  at  Baris  a  convention  which 
converted  the  association  estahlisluMl  by  the  first  congress  into  the 
International  Refrigeration  Institute  to  function  umler  the  ])atronage 
of  the  French  Government.  Buenos  Aires  was  designated  as  the 
scat  of  the  sixth  congress  during  the  sessions  of  the  fifth,  held  in  Rome 
in  1928. 

'Phe  Sixth  Congress  elected  the  following  ollicers:  Bresident. 
Dr.  lloraeio  \.  Bruzone,  ])resident  «*f  the  .Vrgentine  Rural  Society: 
vice  presidents.  Dr.  dorge  II.  Mareneo,  Cnder  St'cretary  of  Agricul- 
tun*,  and  Sehor  Miguel  F.  Casares:  general  secretaries.  Dr.  Carlos  A. 
Krro  and  Dr.  II.  11.  Mooy. 

Over  200  ]»apers,  covering  |)ra<‘ticallv  all  the  scientific  and  ect>nomic 
phas»>s  of  refrigeration,  were  presented  at  the  meeting.  The  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  various  ctunmissions  into  which  the  work  of  the  eonference 
was  divided  w»'re  of  great  interest,  sinee  all  the  delegatit>ns  were  com- 
|)os(>«l  of  t(>ehnical  exjx'rts  in  the  field  of  refrigerati«>n  or  men  direetly 
interested  in  the  refrigeratitm  industry.  Of  the  delegations  which 
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attended  the  Conp:ress  that  representin';  the  United  States  was  the 
largest. 

The  discussions  concerning  “quick-freezing”  methods  and  machin¬ 
ery*  were  of  special  interest.  The  e.xportation  from  Argentina  to 
Great  Britain  of  meat  cuts  prepared  by  this  process  as  a  future  possi¬ 
bility  aroused  considerable  interest  and  discussion  among  the  Argen¬ 
tine  delegates  and  in  the  Buenos  Aires  press.  During  the  course  of 
the  Congress,  Mr.  Gardner  Poole,  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Refrigeration,  and  chairman  of  the  American  delegation,  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  Birdseye  quick-freezing  system  in  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Ministry*  of  Agriculture.  This  e.xhibition,  which  was 
illustrated  by  several  reels  of  motion-picture  films,  showed  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Birdseye  system  in  its  application  to  the  quick  freezing  of 
fish,  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  the  harvesting,  shelling,  clean¬ 
ing,  grading,  and  freezing  of  green  peas  in  northern  New  York.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  meat  cuts,  fish,  mushrooms,  spinach,  and  red  raspberries 
frozen  by*  this  process  in  the  United  States  were  exhibited  and  a  cut 
of  Argentine  beef,  provided  by*  the  Ministry*  of  Agriculture,  was  frozen 
before  the  delegates  within  20  minutes  on  a  small  portable  model  of 
the  Birdseye  machine. 

Two  resolutions  were  adopted  by*  the  Congress  with  reference  to 
the  quick-freezing  process,  recommending  that  cuts  of  meat  and  other 
edible  parts  (piickly  frozen  in  packages  under  an  official  seal  permitting 
their  identification  and  coming  from  countries  which  offer  sanitary* 
guarantees  should  enjoy*  the  same  treatment  as  those  frozen  by  the 
ordinary*  method  and  declaring  that,  inasmuch  as  the  quick-freezing 
method  makes  no  change  in  the  cell  tisues,  such  method  of  preserva¬ 
tion  should  he  considered  hy*gienic.  The  Congress  also  recommended 
that  studies  with  respect  to  (piick-freezing  methods  with  special 
reference  to  the  preservatifin  of  food  products  should  be  encouraged 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  various  countries. 

An  international  refrigeration  exposition  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Argentine  national  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  This  was  officially*  opened  on  September  4  in  conjunction 
with  the  International  Livestock  Show  held  at  the  grounds  of  the 
Argentine  Rural  Society*  in  Palermo.  The  latest  refrigeration  ma¬ 
chinery  and  apparatus  were  shown  at  this  exposition  and  the  most 
modern  methods  of  storing  and  transporting  food  |)roducts  illustrated. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  ('ongress,  the  official  delegates 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  to  some  of  the  |)rincipal  meat-packing  plants 
and  visit<*d  some  of  the  large  cattle  ranches  near  Buenos  Aires. 
Previous  to  this  visit  the  delegate's  to  the  ('(Uigress  had  been  shown 
motion  pictures  illustrating  the  Argentine  livestock  industry*  ami 
I)arf icularlv  the  rigid  method  of  veterinary'  inspection  maintained 
by  the  Argentine*  (ie»ve*rnment  e»n  liv'esteeck  shiugbteiTel  feer  expeu't. 
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During  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  a  bronze  plaque  was  unveiled 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  presenee  of  the  delegates  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Tellier,  the  French  engineer  known  as  the  “Father 
of  Artificial  Refrigeration,”  whose  pioneer  work  in  this  field  made 
possible  the  extensive  development  of  the  Argentine  livestock 
industry. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  development  of  refrigeration  will 
l)robably  remember  that  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  overseas 
shipment  of  meat  under  artificial  refrigeration  left  France  for  Argen¬ 
tina  in  1876.  Charles  Tellier  had  for  a  number  of  years  experimented 
with  the  production  of  artificial  cold  by  means  of  methylic  ether  and 
ammonia.  Several  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  citizens,  realizing 
the  possibilities  of  refrigeration  in  the  development  of  the  livestock 
industry  of  the  River  Plate  countries,  had  been  in  close  touch  ^vith 
the  French  scientist  and  had  given  him  aid  and  advice.  To  prove 
definitely  the  feasibility  of  transporting  meats  over  long  distances, 
Tellier  acquired  a  small  vessel  and  installed  on  it  a  refrigerating 
system.  In  September,  1876,  \v'ith  a  small  trial  shipment  of  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and  poultry,  he  set  off  on  the  long  journey  to  Buenos 
Aires,  arriving  in  the  River  Plate  estuary  on  Christmas  of  the  same 
year  after  a  difficult  voyage  of  105  days. 

The  trip  was  a  success.  The  meats  arrived  in  good  condition, 
despite  the  simplicity  of  the  refrigerating  system,  and  were  consumed 
by  the  guests  invited  to  various  dinners  served  on  board.  The 
Argentine  press,  commenting  upon  the  arrival  of  El  Frigorijico,  as 
Tellier’s  vessel  was  named,  prophesied  that  the  newly  arrived  inven¬ 
tion  would  have  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  Rep>ublic. 

Artificial  refrigeration  has  been,  as  predicted,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  development  of  the  meat  industry  of  the 
country,  which  in  turn  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  progress 
in  Argentina.  Shortly  after  the  first  shipment  of  frozen  meat  from 
Argentina  in  1877  the  construction  of  the  first /n<;orf/fco,  or  packing 
plant,  in  South  America  was  begun  by  The  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat 
Co.  (Ltd.)  at  the  town  of  Chim])ana.  The  plant  was  finished  and 
began  to  ship  frozen  mutton  in  1888.  To-day  there  are  22  such 
establishments.  They  can  ])rocess  28,010  heads  of  cattle,  67,510 
sheep,  and  8,030  hogs  in  an  S-hour  day,  and  the  capacity  of  their 
chilling  and  freezing  chambers  and  cold-storage  deposits  is  585,813 
and  182,660  cubic  metei’s,  resja'ctively.  The  value  of  their  fixed 
assets  (land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.)  is  estimated  at  250,000,000 
pajM'r  pesos  and  their  subscribed  and  j)aid-in  capital,  not  including 
that  of  the  Matadero  Frigorifico  Municipal,  which  is  owned  by  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  amounts  to  103,855,528  pesos.  The  capital  of 
0  of  the  ])lants  is  Argentine,  8  are  owned  by  American  corporations, 
and  5  by  British  comjianies. 
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An  index  of  the  important  economic  relation  between  these  estab¬ 
lishments  and  the  livestock  industrA'  is  the  amount  which  they  spend 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  stock.  In  1931  the  \b  jngorijicos  which 
were  in  operation  durin^r  the  year  bought  stock  to  the  amount  of 
347,412,566  paper  pesos,  as  follows: 


Hea<ls  I*a|)er  |ie$os 


Cattle .  2,.109,3«5  288,380,073.99 

.8heei) .  .5,388,328  45,240,980.6.5 

.8wine .  ,392,428  13,811,512.17 


Total .  8,090,139  347, 412,  .586. 81 


Besides  these  large  establishments  there  are  53  smaller  plants  in 
Argentina  for  the  preparation  of  meat  products;  all  of  these  hav’e 
refrigeration  systems.  Thirty-six  of  them  are  located  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  total  capacity  of  their  refrigeration  chambers  is  19,322 
cubic  meters.  In  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  there  is  also  a  large  deposit 
with  21  chambers  and  a  total  capacity  of  5,500  cubic  meters  for  the 
storage  of  all  sorts  of  perishable  products  for  export  or  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  owned  by  the  Government  but  operated  by  a 
private,  concern. 

Although  the  frigorificos  near  Buenos  Aires  supply  the  capital  with 
46  per  cent  of  the  beef  it  consumes,  39  per  cent  of  the  mutton,  and  17 
per  cent  of  the  pork,  the  hulk  of  their  output  and  of  that  of  the  smaller 
plants  is  e.xported,  their  principal  market  being  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  meats  and  other  cold-storage 
products  from  Argentina  during  the  years  1930  and  1931 : 


I’rwlucts 


Froien  tieef . . 

Chilleii  l>eef . . 

Kroren  mutton . 

Salte<t  iMirk  anil  lieef. . 

Froien  i>ork... . 

Hams . . . 

.Smokeii  tongues . . 

Froien  sausage . 

Bacon . . 

.\nimal  oil . . 

.‘>oup  stock . 

Preserveil  iiork . . 

other  preserveil  meats 

Stearin . . 

.Meat  extract . 

.Meat  flour . 

Lanl  . 


1  i\m 

1931 

Metric 

1  tons 

(iolil  iiesos  I 

Metric  tons! 

(lOlil  (lesos 

1 

1  98.74(1  I 

17, 71-2,  796 

8.3.681 

13. 899. 180 

'  345,  .525  1 

70,914,(188 

3,52,  •2‘27  . 

67,  .5.3.5, 512 

!  8U,36)I  1 

14,  408,  .Vi6 

8;i,m3 

13,8.59.:i28 

3,8t>6 

967, 969 

3.  .509 

886,  .529 

4,8;«) 

1, 114,492 

1  .5,278  1 

1, 17-2, 348 

19 

11,447 

78  j 

47,  :129 

42;< 

312,:i42 

4-27  ! 

437,618 

27,886 

4, 964. 477 

27, 9r. ' 

3, 769,  .535 

14 

6,580 

40  ' 

10. 332 

793 

160,986 

1,2(» 

198.878 

1.  746 

768, 495 

j  1.871 

761,  779 

69:1 

‘200, 133 

1  876 

1  350,  ‘248 

6-2, 42(» 

16. 651,  .3-21 

.55,078 

i:i.  .54.5, 451 

.5,449 

779,328 

.5,658 

j  68.3, 930 

1,682 

2,  .549, 9*i0 

1, 197 

1  1,812,913 

9,  m 

j  7=19. 201 

10, 4-2:1 

1  628,654 

.i  112 

20.  101 

i:io 

i  35, 748 
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Prwiucts 


Uutter . - . 

Margarin  and  palniitin . 

Rendere<l  tallow  and  itreitse 

Laril  scrap _ _ 

Salted  casings . 

Pried  casings . 

Kronen  grease . 

Eggs . 

Kresh  fruits . 

Frozen  poultry . 

Cream . 

Jerke<l  beef . 

Cheese.. . 


>  Dozens. 

The  efFect  of  artificial  refrigeration  upon  the  livestock  industry  of 
Argentina  has  been  one  of  gradual  iinproveinent  of  the  breeds  to 
satisfy  the  e.xacting  requirements  of  the  export  market.  In  1908, 
out  of  29,11(5,625  heads  of  cattle,  55  per  cent  were  purebred  or  pure¬ 
bred  on  one  side,  and  45  per  cent  native.  Six  years  later  the  pure 
and  mi.xed  breeds  had  increased  to  64  per  cent,  and  in  1930,  out  of  a 
total  of  32,211,855  heads,  71  per  cent  were  purebred  or  purebred  on 
one  side  and  only  29  per  cent  native.  The  larger  percentage  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  which  in  1930  represented  56.2  of  the  total  number 
of  heads,  as  compared  with  45.5  per  cent  in  1914.  The  greater  number 
of  Shorthorns  is  e.xplained  by  the  fact  that  the  meat  of  this  breed  is 
jireferred  in  England,  the  traditional  market  for  Argentine  beef,  and 
by  the  shorter  time  which  it  takes  a  Shorthorn  to  obtain  its  maximum 
development. 

The  same  tendency  toward  the  imjirovement  of  stock  is  noted  in 
the  sheej)  of  the  country*.  According  to  the  1930  census,  out  of  a  total 
of  44,413,221  sheep  90.5  per  cent  were  purebred  or  purebred  on  one 
side  and  only  9.5  of  native  breeds,  as  compared  with  79.3  and  20.7 
per  cent  in  1914,  respectively.  The  improvement  is  ])articularly 
noticeable  in  those  breeds  which  produce  good-quality*  meat  as  well  as 
wool.  In  1914,  out  of  a  total  of  43,225,452  sheep,  15.2  per  cent  were 
of  the  Merino  breed;  in  1930  the  percentage  of  sheej)  of  this  breed  was 
32.3.  Similarly  the  i)ercentage  of  the  Romney*  Marsh  sheej)  has 
increased  from  6.3  j)er  cent  in  1914  to  17  j)er  cent  in  1930. 

The  breeding  of  hogs  has  also  shown  considerable  imj)rovement 
(see  October,  1932,  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  j).  725),  esjiecially*  with 
reference  to  those  breeds  which  jiroduce  the  lean  meats  for  which  the 


19:^1 

1931 

Metric 

tons 

Gold  i)esos 

Metric  tons 

Gold  i)esos 

23,  aw 

13,  .367. 3,30 

2:).  aw 

13, 269, 760 

791 

144, 344 

726 

UW.  499 

,W.847 

7,428.93.1 

60,  7.12 

6,631,661 

.1,040 

184,441 

3,061 

124,939 

8,714 

2, 114,438 

7, 47.1 

1, 872,  491 

12.1 

100,  .140 

116 

100,117 

139 

23,9.18 

1.12 

19.  .146 

•  968.820 

193.  764 

>  2, 606, 107 

419, 267 

.1,292 

375, 265 

7, 80.1 

4'23. 2.19 

1,117 

3.13,98;) 

2,  .177 

701,  .131 

14 

8,979 

136 

66. 192 

1.1.1 

40,409 

25 

.1,67.1 

337 

124,696 

479 

177, 626 

739, 677 

1.1,1, 843.  328 

738,  .1.17 

143. 438, 261 
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British  market  has  shown  a  preference.  The  nnmher  of  hogs  of  pure 
breed,  or  purebred  on  one  side,  represented  44.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  hogs  in  the  oountrA’  in  1908;  56  per  cent  in  1914;  and  62.5 
per  cent  in  1930.  Hogs  of  the  Duroc  Jersey  breed,  which  in  1914 
accounted  for  5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hogs  in  the  countr\’,  in 
1930  accounted  for  28.5  per  cent.  Those  of  the  Poland  China  breed 
increased  from  4.3  per  cent  in  1914  to  13.3  per  cent  in  1930.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  of  these  two  breeds  coincides  with  the 
beginning  and  the  development  of  the  e.xportation  of  frozen  pork 
from  Argentina. 

As  may  be  seen,  Argentina  has  made  great  progress  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  refrigeration  to  her  export  trade  in  meats.  There  is  still 
open  a  great  field  in  the  use  of  refrigeration  in  the  domestic  commerce 
of  the  country'.  Argentina  is  said  to  lead  the  world  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat,  with  a  yearly  average  of  264  pounds  per  capita.  Recent 
statistics  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  show  that  on  June 
30,  1932,  there  were  33  private  and  351  municipal  abattoirs  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic  which  did  not  have  refrigeration  systems. 
These  abattoirs  have  sufficient  daily  capacity  to  slaughter  164  and 
10,505  heads,  respectively.  Refrigeration  is  only  beginning  to  be 
applied  to  the  fishing  and  fruit  industry,  and  the  number  of  refrigerated 
trucks  and  railway  cars  is  still  small. — G.  A.  S. 


NOTE  ON  SOME  OF  THE  JEWELS  CONTAINED  IN  TOMB  7 
AT  MONTE  ALBAN 

At  the  end  of  Miss  Beatrice  Newhall’s  article  on  “The  Treasure 
of  Monte  Alban  ”  published  in  the  June,  1932,  number  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  THE  Pan  American  Union,  she  comments  on  the  contents  of  the 
translation  of  my  communication  to  the  Congress  of  Americanists 
held  in  Hamburg  ami  the  paper  I  read  in  March  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Me.xico  City. 

Her  ingenious  remarks  that  “naturally  enough  the  ‘symbol’  of 
Cuauhtemoc,  the  last  native  ruler  of  Mexico,  was  an  eagle,  for  the 
Aztec  word  for  eagle  was  ‘Cuauhtli,’”  and  that  “the  descending  eagle 
might  he  taken  to  signify  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  unfortunate 
Aztec”  .  .  .  reveal  her  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  Ancient 
Mexicans  employed  a  system  of  ikonomatic  writing  in  which,  as  in  a 
rebus,  objects  were  pictured  for  their  phonetic  value.  This  explains 
why  she  did  not  grasp  the  main  point  of  my  “Contribution  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Monte  Alban  Tomb  7,”  which  1  now 
proceed  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  name  of  Cuauhtemoc,  which  literally  means  “the  descending 
eagle”  and  is  composed  of  the  Aztec  words  Cuauhtli  =  e&g\e  and 
TVmo  =  descending  or  swooping  down,  seems  particidarly  appropriate 
to  the  young  prince  who  displayed  such  heroism  and  energy  in  his 
desperate  resistance  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  Mexican  MSS.,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  examples  reproduced  from 
the  Aubin  MS.  and  the  Mapa  de  Tepechpan  in  Figure  1,  Cuauhtemoc’s 
name  is  e.xpressed  by  a  swooping  eagle  with  or  without  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  footprints  pointing  downwards  (to  express  the  verb 


Figure  1.— CUAUHTF.MOC’S  NAME 


la  Mexiran  picture  writings,  the  name  of 
the  last  Ait»“C  Emt>eror  is  n'CcnUnl  in 
these  various  inanncrs. 


Figure  2.— THE  EMPEROR 
CUAl’HTE.MOC 


Front  Espinosa’s  Ilistoria. 


temo  =  descending)  or,  more  cursively,  by  an  eagle’s  head  combined 
with  a  single  footprint. 

Being  familiar  with  the  names  of  Cuauhtemoc  as  recorded  in 
Mexican  documents,  I  was  greatly  impressed,  on  seeing  the  Monte 
Alban  jewels  for  the  first  time,  by  the  fact  that  two  jewels  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship  display  the  descending  eagle,  Cuauh¬ 
temoc’s  hieroglyph,  and  that,  moreover,  the  first,  a  gold  ring,  is  in 
the  characteristic  form  of  the  copilli  or  high  diadem  worn  by  the 
Me.xican  kings.  (See  fig.  2.)  This  ring,  of  which  five  counterparts 
in  silver  were  also  found  in  tomb  7,  is  reproduced  in  Figure  3“. 
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The  second  jewel  that  arrested  iny  attention  was  the  exquisitely 
wrought  gold  pendant,  also  cast  in  a  single  piece,  representing  a 
descending  eagle  in  a  closed  circle  (fig.  3*.) 

In  both  cases  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  symbols  hanging  from 
the  eagle’s  beak  can  be  seen  in  Mexican  MSS.  (for  instance  in  the 
Magliabecchi  MS.  on  the  “mantas”  worn  in  festivals  by  the  lords), 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  signs  on  other  jewels  and  the  calendar 
signs  carved  on  bone,  which  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  Mexican 
conventional  art. 

These  facts  led  me  to  investigate  the  possibility  that  the  jewels 
and  carved  bones  found  in  what  had  been  an  abandoned,  plundered 
Zapotec  tomb  at  Monte  Alban  might  be  those  of  Cuauhtemoc  and 
the  other  Mexican  lords  who  were  taken  as  hostages  by  Cortes  on 


FKil  RE  3— JEWEI.S  KKOM  TOMM  7  AT  MONTH  AI.UAN 

(iolil  riiiK  ill  shHiM'  of  an  Aztii-  (Town,  w  ith  ('iiaiiht)'iii(M''s  hiiTOKlypli.  Oi)  (inlil  iMTnlant  with 
t'iiatihtcni(H''s  hieroglyph. 


his  exjiedition  to  “Iligueras”  in  1")24  and  are  known  never  to  have 
returned  to  Mexico. 

An  illustrated  jiaper,  containing  the  results  of  my  further  study  of 
the  fpiestion,  will  soon  apjiear  in  the  Jioletln  de  la  Soviedad  Mexicana 
de,  (ieoffraila  »/  ICstodistiai . 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  details,  that  my  suggestion  that 
the  jewels  in  question  might  have  pertained  to  Cuauhtemoc  was 
based  on  more  substantial  evidence  than  Miss  Newhall  realized, 
which  nowise  detracts  from  the  merit  of  her  article. 

1  regret  that,  as  she  was  dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  subject,  this 
talenteil  young  writer  did  not  submit  these  comments  to  me  for 
revision  before  publishing  tlu*m  and  thus  obviatial  the  necessity  for 
the  [mblication  of  this  note.— Zema  Nuttaei.. 


NECROLOGY 


Colombia  recently  mourned  the  death  of  one  of  her  distin"iiished 
journalists  and  statesmen,  Dr.  Guillermo  Camacho  Carrizosa,  who 
died  suddenly  at  Cachipay  on  September  3,  1932.  Born  at  Bogota 
in  1876,  he  entered  public  life  at  an  early  age  and  on  various  occasions 
was  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Bogota,  the  departmental 
assembly  of  Cundinamarca,  and  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the 
National  Congress.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Vffairs  and  some  years  later  represented  his  country  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain  as  Minister  Fleni|)otentiary.  l"pon  his  return  to  Colombia 
he  served  for  some  years  as  Governor  of  Cundinamarca.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  hoard  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

('hilk  lost  one  of  her  prominent  piddic  men  by  the  demise  last 
July  of  Don  Eliodoro  Yanez  l^once  de  Leon.  Born  in  Santiago  on 
May  6,  1860,  he  was  educated  at  the  National  Institute  and  the 
Cniversity  of  Chile,  where  he  finished  his  law  studies  in  1883.  Senor 
Yahez  entered  public  life  in  1893  through  his  election  to  the  (diamher 
of  Deputies,  and  after  many  years  of  service  as  a  legislator  was  elec¬ 
ted  jiresident  of  the  senate  in  1924.  As  the  founder  of  La  Xacion 
and  Kl  (\)neo  de  \'aldlria  Senor  Yahez  also  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  ('hilean  journalism. 

Admiral  Guillermo  Souhlette,  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  ('hilean  Navy,  died  on  August  26,  1932. 

The  death  of  Gen.  Leonidas  Plaza  Gutierrez,  twice  President  of 
Ecuadou,  has  been  deeply  felt  throughout  his  native  country.  ^Yhen 
he  passed  away  »*n  September  17,  1932,  General  Plaza  was  66  years 
old.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1901  on  a  reh*rm  jilat- 
form;  in  1912  he  was  elected  for  the  4-year  term  ending  in  1916. 
On  his  death  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  in  recognition  of  the  many 
services  which  he  had  rendered  his  country,  decreetl  three  days  of 
mourning  throughout  the  Republic. 

On  Octoh(*r  1,  1932,  Dr.  Agustin  T.  Whilar,  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  in  Pkui  ,  died  at  Lima  at  the  age  »)f  7*).  Born  in  Nicaragua, 
he  went  to  Peru  at  an  early  age.  There  he  studied  at  the  I'nivei-sity 
of  San  .Marcos  and  fr«tm  the  date  of  his  graduation  devoted  all  his 
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energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  promotion  of  education  in  his  adopted 
countr>'.  He  was  the  educator  of  several  generations,  the  founder  of 
the  Colegio  Peruano  de  Lima  and  the  Escuela  Normal  de  Preceptores, 
and  the  author  of  numerous  textbooks  and  a  number  of  important 
works  on  pedagogical  methods. 

Don  Antonio  Bachini,  who  for  many  years  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  political  life  of  Uruguay,  died  at  Montevideo  on  September  11, 
1932.  Bom  in  the  town  of  Dolores  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  15  Senor 
Bachini  found  himself  owner,  editor,  printer,  and  distributor  of  a 
provincial  newspaper  when  its  former  owner  was  forced  to  emigrate 
for  political  reasons.  The  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  in 
this  undertaking  gave  him  his  start  as  a  reporter  on  one  of  the  Monte¬ 
video  dailies.  His  activities  during  his  long  years  of  public  life  were 
not  restricted,  however,  to  newspaper  work.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  1907 
to  1910,  and  in  1923  was  appointed  Uruguayan  Minister  to  Portugal. 
Later  he  served  his  countrj*  in  the  same  capacity  in  Germany  and 
England  and  shortly  before  bis  death  had  been  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil. 


L 


